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while back, Scott Hennig, our 


A legacy of conviction 
vice-president, received a phone 


A call in our Alberta office. Guy, a 


long-time donor from Edmonton, called to 


* Jany can 


rest knowing 


Troy Lanigan 
tlanigan@taxpayer.com 


and invested in one of our two endowment 
funds dedicated to taxpayer campaigns or 
student activities (internships, Generation 
Screwed). We also have “designated be- 


oo ae ee leave something in his his annu al gift eee which allow you to me your 
will for the : gift and carry your name or a name of your 
Scott wasn’t exactly sure and asked if of Ma ny ved ii choosing. It’s your gift. You direct the funds 
someone could call him back. But time contin ues, how you wish. = : 

wasn’t on Guy’s side and he insisted the because we I appreciate this isn’t for everyone, but if 


two of them figure it out then and there. 

About six months later, a letter arrived 
at head office with a cheque from Guy’s es- 
tate. Our long-time donor had passed away. 
He also asked that in lieu of flowers, dona- 
tions be sent to the CTF. His obituary in the 
Edmonton Journal resulted in small cheques ye ar. G9 
from family and friends arriving for weeks ~— 
afterward. 

We put all the money into an endowment. Guy can 
rest knowing his annual gift of many years continues, 
because we only spend the interest that is generated 
each year. 

I can’t express how deeply humbling this is: that 
Guy’s support for our mission and our work meant so 
much to him that he left something in his will for the 
CIE, 

Last year when we celebrated our 25th anniversary 
it was so remarkable for me to learn that 2,600 Canadi- 
ans had donated to the CTF every single year since our 
founding in 1990. 

So perhaps it shouldn’t come as a surprise that we’ve 
received a few calls like Guy’s over the past few-years. 
Unfortunately, we haven’t been in the most prepared 
and equipped position to respond. 

Well, we've finally got our act together and I’m 
pleased to share with you that we have created a 
proper bequest program to provide information 
and guidance should you wish to leave the CTF a 
gift in your will. 

A bequest can be put to work immediately or held 
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only spend the 
interest that is 
generated each 


you'd like to explore and learn more about 
this opportunity, I encourage you to reach 

out to our Director of Legacy Projects Rick 
Pepper, who can be contacted at 


rpepper@taxpayer.com. He can also be 


reached through our website, 
Taxpayer.com/legacy. 

For many of us — me 
included — our convictions are very 
much an extension of who we are. Hon- 
estly, until I started investigating the is- 
sue myself, the idea of leaving a gift 
as part of my own estate 
plan hadn’t occurred 
to me. A bequest to 
the CTF ensures 
that what you be- 
lieve remains intact 
as a force for good 
in the lives of 
generations 
to come. 
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Wasted welfare 


I was very disappointed to hear the Trudeau gov- 
ernment is increasing the Child Tax Benefit. This is 
outrageous, especially when there is no help for sen- 
iors who really do need the extra money. 

I worked in social services for a number of years 
and have seen the government dole out money to peo- 
ple who have no intention of ever working or provid- 
ing for their own. I live next door to renters who do 
not work and the money they receive from taxpay- 
ers is not going to “better food” or “new shoes” as 
Trudeau likes to say. 

They are buying huge swimming pools (which are 
illegal in many municipalities), cell phones, satellite 
dishes for their massive, big-screen TVs, cigarettes and 
so on. That is where our money really goes. The gov- 
ernment encourages dependence and discourages self- 
sufficiency — and it is generational, with children and 
their parents and their grandparents being welfare re- 
cipients for their entire lives. Financially, this cannot 
be sustained. These young people need to be forced 
to earn an income and the government needs to stop 
throwing away money. 

What the government should be doing instead is 
getting these people off welfare and putting them to 
work and making them — not the taxpayers — sup- 
port their families. Our government has created a pop- 
ulation of lazy people who do not want to work. 

This money would 


welfare recipients would be forced to attend and then 
get them off the taxpayers’ backs. I am a single, female 
senior and I am sick and tired of seeing these lazy peo- 
ple have us take care of them while decent and hon- 
est seniors who have worked hard all their lives often 
cannot buy decent food, housing, dental care, medica- 
tions or pay for other expenses. 
Jan Robinson 
Hamilton, ON 


The great CO2 myth 


After earning a PhD in ecology, I spent a year in 
Ottawa working as a science advisor with the Sci- 
ence Council of Canada. I was then hired as a mem- 
ber of the University of BC faculty where I taught for 
24 years. 

I’m sure that both the prime minister and his advi- 
sors must be aware that CO2 is a fundamental food of 
green plants, certainly anything but an atmospheric 
pollutant. Indeed, photosynthesis is the source of food 
for all living creatures as well as a source of atmos- 
pheric oxygen which we must breathe or die. 

As well, I am certain that both the prime minis- 
ter and his advisors must be aware that the earth’s cli- 
mate has always been changing. For example, thou- 
sands of years ago, rivers of ice were carving the land- 
scape where I now live in coastal British Columbia, of- 
ten referred to as lotus land. During the same period, 

sheets of ice flowed over the rest of Cana- 


be better spent on edu- 
cational programs that 


Thanks to the generosity 
of CTF donor Dallas Bryan, 
we're pleased to offer you 
a FREE gift — an electronic 
copy of former CTF director 
Colin Craig’s book: The Gov- 
ernment Wears Prada. 


The book explores ma- ~ ly 
jor financial challenges that vA 

governments across Cana- p IM 
da are facing — largely due 

to our nation’s aging popu- 
lation, municipal infrastruc- 
ture deficits and government 
employee pension problems. 
The book examines how gov- 
ernments can address those 
challenges without raising 
taxes. To download your 
FREE electronic copy (PDF 
or Kindle) go to: 


COLIN CRAIG 


http://www.manningcentre.ca/the-government-wears-prada-download 


The 
Government 
Wears Prada 


- Why taxes will keep rising and what Canadians can do about it - 


da, sculpting those landscapes as well. 

Yes, the climate is changing. Indeed, re- 
cent observations from space reveal a green 
canopy pushing north. But the cause is not 
emissions of CO2. Among the principal 
causes of a changing climate are changes in 
the sun and the oceans. 

If Canadian governments, be they feder- 
al, provincial or municipal, really do need 
increased revenues, I humbly suggest they 
do so honestly by citing their need rather 
than invoking a myth to justify them. 

Alan Chambers 


Vancouver 


Risk and reward 


Congratulations to Jordan Bateman in 
our province for the many courageous 
stands he has taken. 

I draw your attention to some deep divi- 
sions in society affecting our future: urban 
vs. rural; lifters vs. leaners; and particularly 
for me as a farmer producer vs. regulators. 

I believe we agree we are over-governed at pre- 
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sent. Entrepreneurship can be drowned in red tape. To 
our youth a key message is “venture like your grand- 
fathers did, with no guarantee of a job.” The world 
doesn’t owe us a living — it must be earned and de- 
served. We all did an apprenticeship up the learn- 
ing curve. Safety and security should be well down a 
20-year-old’s priority list. 
Here’s to risk-takers! 
Duncan Baynes 


Keremeos, BC 


Elect the senators 


In response to Scott Hennig’s article on Senate re- 
form (Sober second thought? How about drunken 
rubber stamp? The Taxpayer, summer 2016), I suggest 
the following may be our best option outside of a con- 
stitutional change, and one that our un-elected Senate 
and un-elected Supreme Court cannot prevent. 

The power to appoint senators rests in the hands 
of the prime minister’s office. We, the Canadian vot- 
ers, need to pressure that office to only appoint peo- 
ple who have run, and been elected, to fill an empty 
Senate seat, in and for that province. The only require- 
ment should be that it is the province of their “prima- 
ry” residence. 

The only obstacle to this solution is finding a rul- 
ing prime minister who has the courage to make this 
happen. It would then likely become political sui- 
cide for any future party to attempt to change it back, 
since to do so would show a flagrant disregard for 
the rights and wishes of the voting public and a slap 
in the face of all provinces represented by those elect- 
ed senators. 

Daniel Douglas 
Mono, ON 


(Editor's note: The Supreme Court ruled in its April 2014 reference question 

on Senate reform that “consultative elections” could not be held by the federal 
government — unofficial elections might still be held by provincial governments 
— without a constitutional amendment, requiring the approval of seven provinces 
consisting of at least 50% of the country’s population.) 


Letters to the editor 


Letters may be edited for length, content and 
clarity. Send your letters to: 


:taxpayer 


c/o #265-438 Victoria Ave E. Regina, SK S4N ON7 
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E-mail: letters@taxpayer.com 
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ABBYY FineReader’ 12 


ABBYY FineReader is an optical character 
recognition (OCR) software that helps you work 
smarter, not harder. It converts scanned docu- 
ments, digital images and PDFs into editable 
and searchable formats with unmatched accuracy. 


ABBYY FineReader helps to: 


| Accurately convert paper documents and 
digital images into editable formats including 
Microsoft Office 


| Create searchable PDF archives 


| Reuse the content easily without tedious 
manual retyping 


Increase your efficiency 
with ABBYY FineReader, 
try it today for free! 


A special 30% discount available for 
Taxpayer readers only. 


Use coupon code CTF when 
ordering online to apply your discount. 


Learn more and download 
15-days trial version: 
www.abbyy.com/finereader 


rl | 
a a 
Windows and Macintosh 
versions available 
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Compiled by 
Dean Smith 


Since being elected, Prime Min- 
ister Justin Trudeau and friends 
have been under fire for question- 
able expenses being billed to tax- 
payers. 

But perhaps nothing says “ex- 
cess” better than Trudeau’s inter- 
national trips, on which guests are 
entertained in lavish style. 

The Department of National Defence supplies the 
Airbus jets and arranges the food and catering on be- 
half of the prime minister’s office. 

Last November, the Trudeau entourage took two 
flights. 

First, he attended a G20 summit in Turkey and an 
Apex meeting in the Philippines, taking along 55 peo- 
ple. The total food and drink bill just for the flights was 
$72,040 or $1,309 per person. 

Flying to the climate conference in Paris, Trudeau 
took along 62 guests. The total food and drink bill for 
that trip was $81,383 or $1,313 per person. 

A Trudeau spokesman justified the expenditure say- 
ing due to multiple legs, the meal costs worked out to 
only $54 per meal. However, he could not explain why 
that was 30% higher than food costs on similar flights 
taken by former prime minister Stephen Harper. 


$1,300 
each to eat 
on Justin’s 
plane 


Source: Toronto Sun 


. The Department of For- 
City eign Affairs and Internation- 
ambassador? al Trade manages Canada’s 
embassies and consulates 
around the world. But what many don’t know is the de- 
partment also employs city ambassadors. 
The program is covered under a little-known pro- 
gram called the Enhanced Representation Initiative. It 
costs taxpayers $118 million annually. 
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Confederation Bridge: Subsidized windfall 


tse ee 


Under the program, the department provides good- 
will ambassadors to selected cities. These are part-time 
workers, each paid up to $100,000 per year including 
salary and administrative costs. 

Through access to information, Blacklock’s Report- 
er asked for a breakdown of expenses for one goodwill 
host based in Portland, OR. 

If you are wondering what benefit these city ambas- 
sadors provide taxpayers, well, so did foreign affairs. 
One official remarked “we need to give the rationale for 
having an honorary consul in this location.” 

The issue is that Portland is only 280km away from 
the consul general’s office in Seattle, which has many 
staff. 

Undaunted, foreign affairs hired Portland lawyer 
James Baumgartner and paid him $27,000 a year to fill 
the position. Other costs that popped up included: 


¢ $3,000 monthly budget for travel and hospitality; 
¢ $4,000 bill for database management; 
¢ $24,625 for tickets to Cirque Du Soleil in 2012; 


¢ $274 for an eggs benedict breakfast to discuss Port- 
land’s homeless problem; and 


e $1,363 to visit the Alberta oil sands. 


Source: Blacklock’s Reporter 


General Motors is reportedly 
eligible for financial support from 
the federal and Ontario govern- 
ments to the tune of $220 million. 
The subsidy will be made availa- 
ble through Ottawa’s Automotive 
Innovation Fund (AIF) and the 
Ontario government's Jobs and 
Prosperity Fund. 

Each fund offers up to 20% (a total 40%) of the costs 
for a corporation looking to expand or 
build new projects in Ontario. 

However, those limits may have been 
bumped due to Ottawa’s recent bidding 
war with Slovakia over a new Jaguar Land 
Rover plant. Ottawa reportedly increased 
its subsidy to 30% in a losing bid. 

Ottawa initially provided loans 
through AIF, but has since changed to 
grants after complaints by recipient cor- 
porations. They prefer taxpayer handouts 
over repayable loans. 

If this proceeds, GM would apparent- 
ly use the handout for an engine plant in 
— St. Catharines and to extend production of 
| vehicles at an assembly plant in Oshawa 
— total cost $550 million. 


More 
corporate 
welfare for 
GM? 
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Credit: MaxGag/Flickr/Creative Commons 
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Meanwhile, other Canadian car manu- 
facturers manage to build and expand their 
plants without taxpayer subsidies. 


Source: Globe and Mail 


Christian Bok is a 


Poetry in University of Calgary 


taxpayer English professor. Over 
the past 14 years, along 
QeNeS with $150,000 of your 
tax dollars, Bok has 


been trying to create 
what he describes as “living poetry.” 

In a process he calls a “genetic alphabet,” 
Bok creates unique amino acids that are a 
translation of a poem. He then inserts this into bacteria 
DNA. 

If the bacteria accept this, they will then produce a 
unique protein that Bok describes as its poetic response 
to the poem imprinted in its DNA. 

He has only been successful once and that involved 
E-coli bacteria. 

He has been unsuccessfully trying to encode a poem 
in the DNA of extremophile bacteria that is supposedly 
indestructible. If he ever succeeds, this means his genet- 
ic poetry would live on forever. 

Each attempt to create a poem and insert it into DNA 
costs about $10,000. 

In his one successful attempt, the E-coli reportedly 
has the following poem imprinted in its DNA. Below is 
an excerpt: 

Any style of life 
Is Prim 

Oh stay 

my lyre 

with wily polys 
moan the riff 

The bacteria apparently then produced a response, 
replying in part: 

The faery is rosy 
of glow 

in fate 

we rely 

moan more grief 
with any loss ... 


Some are concerned that tampering with the DNA of 
such potentially dangerous bacteria as E-coli could re- 
sult in more deadly variants. 


Source: C2C Journal | Calgary Herald 


An ambassador for Portland, Oregon? 


A court decision is pending SS 
in the case of an employee of the Gold-plated 
Royal Canadian Mint who alleg- 
edly smuggled out $180,000 in rectum? 
gold by hiding it in his rectum. 

The mint produces Canada’s money supply, includ- 
ing gold coins. 

The person charged allegedly smuggled the gold — 
which is stored around the mint in buckets — through 
multiple layers of security. 

In fact, it wasn’t even the mint’s security that caught 
the alleged theft, but rather a bank teller. 

The gold comes in small cookie-shaped round pellets 
that weigh around 7.4 ounces (210 grams). The police 
found Vaseline in the man’s locker which led to their 
theory of how he did it. 

According to the prosecutor, after smuggling out 
the gold, the accused sold it to a gold dealer at a local 
mall. He then deposited the dealer’s cheques, averaging 
$6,800, at a bank in the same mall. 

The teller became suspicious after the man deposited 
several cheques and had the money routed out of Can- 
ada. After discovering he worked at the mint, she con- 
tacted bank security. 

However, the case is not cut and dried. First, al- 
though several such discs were found in the man’s safe 
deposit box, nothing on the discs identifies them as be- 
ing from the mint. Second, the mint had not reported 
any gold missing. 


Source: Ottawa Citizen 


Completed in 1997, the Confed- 
eration Bridge connects PEI with 


Why is this 


the mainland. company 
Strait Crossing Development «os 

Inc. (SCDD), a privately-owned receiving a 

business, manages the 13km su bsidy? 


bridge. It has the contract to oper- 


stewatch 


ate the bridge until 2032, when it will revert back 
to the government. 

It earns revenues by charging a toll — $46 per 
passenger car — plus government subsidies. 

A government report calculated the compa- 
ny recently earned a massive 117% profit margin 
based on estimated revenues of $37 million and 
costs of about $17 million. 

The government subsidies to SCDI guarantee 
the company annual toll revenues of $13.9 million 
each year. 

Transport Canada also pays SCDI a yearly sub- 
sidy partially indexed to inflation. Between 1997 
and 2014, Ottawa subsidized the owners to the 
tune of $951 million and expects to cough up an- 
other $1.23 billion by the time the contract expires. 
Source: Blacklock’s Reporter 


With Ontarians’ anger explod- 
ing over rising electricity rates due 
to the government’s wholesale 
move into green energy, taxpayers 
were stunned to find out they paid 
a company $28 million not to build 
a windmill farm. 

The money goes to an Ameri- 
can company, Windstream Energy, 
that was planning to build a wind 
farm on Lake Ontario in 2011. It even had a contract 
with the government to supply the power. 

However, those plans came to an end in 2011, when 
the government put a moratorium on wind farm devel- 
opment. 

It was an election year and many believe it was due 
to growing citizen opposition to windmills because of 
their noise and impact on the landscape. 

Windstream took the Ontario government to court 
under NAFTA. In its defence, the government argued it 
stopped windmill construction over concerns it would 
stir up toxic sediment on the lake bottom. 

The business was originally demanding US$475 mil- 
lion but the three-person panel at the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration in The Hague awarded the company $28 
million for not building a wind farm. 

Another windmill company, Trillium Energy, is also 
suing Ontario taxpayers for $500 million. 


Ontario 
pays $28 
million to 

not build a 
wind farm 


Source: National Post 


Mordecai Richler is a famous 
Monrtreal-born author and journal- 
ist who died in 2001. To commem- 
orate his contribution, in 2011 the 
city of Montreal decided to reno- 
vate an old gazebo located in Mount Royal Park in his 


Gazebo 
madness 
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E-coli bacteria 


Subsidized poetry? 


= 


honour. 

Just for comparison, a brief check on the internet re- 
veals you can purchase a deluxe, precut gazebo package 
for $15,000 that includes cedar roofing, raised floor, fan- 
cy rails, steps and even delivery. 

So what did the city of Montreal pay, you ask? 

Well, after five years, the city finally completed the 
project. It spent $771,223, including architectural draw- 
ings and renovation costs. This was double the original 
estimate of $350,000. 

Now to be fair, this included wrought-iron lettering 
of Mordecai Richler’s name, not available with the on- 
line version. 

Those who personally knew Richler said the waste of 
tax dollars on this project would have horrified him as 
he often criticized the government-subsidized literary 
industry. 


Source: Montreal Gazette 


The National Film Board of 
Canada is a federal agency that 


NFB 


produces and distributes films and 

documentaries with your tax dol- spends 

lars. It receives $62 million annu- $75,000 to 

ally from the federal government . 

and produces about 80 films a year. discuss 
But not all of the money isspent Office 

on film production. Last year the = 

agency spent $96,000 on focus seaitl ng 


groups and workshops with staff. 

It paid Grisvert Inc. $42,000 to hold two focus groups 
with selected staff to find out how the NFB could best 
arrange staff chairs as it transitioned to new offices in 
Montreal and Toronto. NFB wants to utilize an open-of- 
fice layout in the new facilities. 

It spent another $54,000 to have Deloitte LPP consult 
with staff and run workshops on developing a “digital 
workplace strategy.” 


Source: National Post 


Credit: James Joel/Flickr/Creative _| 
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In 2016, the Department of Ca- 
nadian Heritage (DCH) spent 
$14,977 to have Quorus Consulting 
Group survey 437 people walking 
by the House of Commons to find 
out if they liked its Christmas light 
display and the light show at Win- 
terlude, Ottawa’s annual carnival. 

In a shocking result, the department found out that 
95% of the people really liked, or kind of liked, the light 
displays. 

DCH spent another $39,988 to find out whether peo- 
ple attending Winterlude enjoyed the carnival’s free ac- 
tivities such as skating and tobogganing. In another 
stunning result, they found that 94% did. 

The question they should have asked is: Do you like 
this survey’s complete waste of tax dollars? 


Shocking 
survey 
results 


Source: Blacklock’s Reporter 


Giuseppe Crupi served as 
co-manager of Kashechewan 


A possible 


exp lan atio n First Nation in Ontario. Popu- 
lation 1,900, it is located in on 
of the james Bay on the southern end 
pove rty? of Hudson Bay. You need a boat 


or plane to reach the isolated re- 
serve. 

The RCMP have charged Crupi with fraud. They al- 
lege that in 2007, 2008 and 2012, he used $694,000 pro- 
vided by the federal Department of Indigenous and 
Northern Affairs for personal use. 

The money was part of program intended to provide 
breakfast for 400 children attending the reserve’s St. An- 
drew’s elementary school. Crupi applied each year for 
funding from the National Child Benefit Reinvestment 
Program and received more than $1.2 


ship that year by Immigration, Refugee and Citizenship 
Canada. 

He found dozens of people receiving citizenship who 
were not eligible under the rules. 

To become a Canadian citizen a person must be a per- 
manent resident, have lived here a predetermined peri- 
od of time and not committed specified criminal offenc- 
es. 

One fraud commonly used by claimants who are 
living outside the country is to use a Canadian address 
when contacting the immigration department. This 
leaves the impression the claimant is still here. 

It is also not uncommon in these cases for several ap- 
plicants to use the same address; the immigration de- 
partment is well aware of the problem. 

However, Ferguson found the database used to track 
the problem addresses was routinely out of date. And 
when it did work, immigration officials often ignored 
the warnings when the system flagged that an applicant 
was using a problematic address. 

Ferguson discovered one address being used in over- 
lapping months by more than 50 people. 

As well, the RCMP performs criminal checks on 
citizen applicants. However, immigration officials call 
for this early in the application process and it can of- 
ten take months to complete. 

Ferguson found several people receiving citizen- 
ship had been charged with disqualifying criminal of- 
fences during the citizenship process, but after the ini- 
tial check. 

In other cases, when information about disquali- 
fying criminal activity was in the database, immigra- 
tion officials just ignored it and approved the appli- 
cation. 


Source: National Post 


million in funding. 

The RCMP further alleges Crupi fal- 
sified documents when applying for 
the funding. 

The alleged fraud came to light dur- 
ing a 2012 audit of the reserve’s financ- 
es, when band councillors questioned 
some of Crupi’s invoices. 


Source: National Post 


In 2014, Cana- 
Send da’s auditor gen- 
us you r eral, Michael Fer- 
guson, did a small 
fraudsters sample audit of 
260,000 people 


awarded citizen- 


Royal Canadian Mint 7 


Mint gold missing again? 


Credit: lezumbalaberenjena/Flickr/Creative Commons 


harmaine 
Stick put her 
coffee beside 
a stack of documents 
on the kitchen table 
and sat down. She 
started reading. 
“Oh my God,” she 
said aloud to herself. 
The documents showed Onion 
Lake Cree Nation was making mil- 
lions from oilfield businesses it op- 
erates on the Saskatchewan-A lber- 
ta border. People had leaked her 
the documents because they’d seen 


by Todd 
MacKay 
Prairie Director 
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Charmaine stand up to the chief and 
council in meetings. 

She looked out the window and 
watched her kids and grandkids 
playing outside. She looked around 
the kitchen. She tried to think of 
something she could scrape togeth- 
er to make them supper. She cried. 

“Twas hurt,” Charmaine remem- 
bers of that summer afternoon in 
2014. “I was mad and frustrated, but 
I was even more hurt. I grew up go- 
ing to bed hungry because we had 
nothing. But why should my kids 
go to bed hungry when the band 


Sie 


has millions? How could our lead- 
ers tell us there’s no money?” 

Charmaine decided to act. Char- 
maine took her stack of documents, 
walked to the crossroads in the mid- 
dle of reserve, and sat down beside 
the road. 

“I didn’t know what I was go- 
ing to do,” she says. “I didn’t know 
how long I was going to be there. 
But I had to do something.” 

That night it rained. She sat be- 
side a small fire and huddled un- 
der a blanket. But she didn’t leave 
her spot. 
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Some band members weren’t hap- 
py about Charmaine’s protest. They 
swore at her as they drove by. They 
vented their criticism at her family. 

Reporters came with TV cameras 
and asked her questions. 

But there were others. They 
brought her firewood, tea and a 
tent. They helped discreetly to 
avoid drawing the attention of 
band leaders. 

“The critics are like a speck of 
dust in the wind, but the people 
who brought me a bottle of wa- 
ter are like a mountain,” says Char- 


maine. “They cared about me.” 

On the fourth day, Onion Lake 
Cree Nation Chief Wallace Fox 
stopped. He asked why she was 
protesting. She told him to open the 
community’s books. He drove away. 

A few days later, a local doctor 
brought her a tray of fruit and told 
her to eat. She refused. 

On day 13, she was lying on the 
floor of her tent. She couldn’t get 
up. An elder came in. 

“It’s over,” she remembers the el- 
der saying. “You’ve done enough.” 

She ate. 


COVER 
STORY 
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Chief Fox spoke to reporters on a 
fall day in 2015. 

A court had just stayed the for- 
mer Conservative government’s ap- 
plication to compel Onion Lake to 
open its books. 

The government had based its 
case on the First Nations Financial 
Transparency Act (FNFTA) which 
requires the disclosure of chief 
and council salaries and expens- 
es as well as basic financial docu- 
ments. More than 90% of First Na- 
tions were complying with the leg- 
islation. The disclosures showed a 
few chiefs were paid more than the 
prime minister while others served 
their community for little or no pay. 

Onion Lake and a few other 
bands went to court to keep their 
books closed. 

“It’s always about this discrimi- 
nation and sorry to say, for me it’s 
racism,” said Chief Fox. “It’s dis- 
criminatory legislation because no 
other race is subject to this legisla- 
tion in Canada except Indian peo- 
ple.” 

He went on to claim that Onion 
Lake is financially accountable to its 
own members. 

After the federal election put the 
Liberals in power, Ottawa retreated. 
“Government of Canada will 

suspend any court actions against 
First Nations who have not com- 
plied with the Act,” wrote Indige- 
nous and Northern Affairs Minis- 
ter Carolyn Bennett in a statement 
Dec. 18, 2015. “Transparency and ac- 
countability are paramount to any 
government, whether it is munici- 
pal, provincial, federal or First Na- 
tion. We will work in full partner- 
ship with First Nations leadership 
and organizations on the way for- 
ward to improve accountability and 
transparency.” 

Assembly of First Nations Na- 
tional Chief Perry Bellegarde sup- 
ported the government's decision. 

“First Nations fully support ac- 
countability but Bill C-27 is a flawed 


piece of legislation that does not re- 
spect our rights and must be re- 
pealed,” he said in a statement. “To- 
day’s announcement gives us an op- 
portunity to work together on a bet- 
ter approach where First Nations are 
accountable to their citizens first and 
the government is accountable to the 
public for its funding to First Na- 
tions.” 

No new legislation has been in- 
troduced. 

But not everyone supported the 
government's decisions to gut the 
First Nations Financial Transparen- 
cy Act. 

Harley and Lois Frank spoke up. 
Harley formerly served as chief on 


The 10 lowest- 
First Nations 


Ross Perley, Maliseet 
on at Tobique, NB 
2.$0 — Roxane Ayotte, Temaga- 
~ mi First Nation, ON 
3. $0 — Lester Pascal, Kee-Way- 
Win First Nation, ON 
4.$0 - Terry McArthur, Pheasant 
Rump Nakota, SK ; 
_ Rhonda Larrabee, New 
: ae First Nation, BC 


6. $0 — Randy Porter, Bonaparte 


First Nation, BC 

7.$0 — Dora Enzoe, Lutsel K’e 
Dene First Nation, N 

8. $150 — Andrew Leonard, Mount 
Currie, BC 

9, $355 — Harold Aljam, Coldwater 
First Nation, B 
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the Blood Tribe First Nation. Lois 
is an educator and national board 
member for the Council of Canadi- 
ans. They co-wrote a column with 
the Canadian Taxpayers Federation 
and published it in the National Post. 

“Chiefs and councils should have 
the faith and support of the peo- 
ple they govern,” they wrote. “Yet it 
does not inspire a whole lot of trust 
when the leaders refuse to publish 
their salaries and expenses. Hiding 
this information from anyone rais- 
es suspicions in everyone. Thus, all 
First Nations should continue pub- 
lishing their numbers on the Inter- 
net, through the FNFTA.” 

Even the Toronto Star weighed in. 


_ The 190 
highest-paig 
First Nations: 
€aders in 
2014-15 
“Of — Ronald Mor 
Enoch Cree Nation, hoe 


2.$700,400 — |; 
‘400 - Jim Bouch 
McKay First Nation, ie oa 


4.8270,660 - Sharon Stinson 


Henry Chi 
_ 2 Vilppewas 
First Nation, ON mr 


6. $251,244 
441 — Kurt By 
Son First Nation, re Us 


7. $244 493 —E, 
"99 — Emest W 
Chiniki First Nation ie 


9. $216 303 G 
9429 — Glenn H 
€guis First Nation, ca 


10. 
ae ,090 ~ Charlie Williams 
@€nuk Tribe First Nation MB 


“In removing penalties for those 
who don’t fulfil their obligations un- 
der the First Nations Financial Trans- 
parency Act, Indigenous Affairs Min- 
ister Carolyn Bennett is not doing 
any favours for band members,” 
wrote the Star’s editorial board. 

It’s not often that the CTF, a 
Council of Canadians board mem- 
ber and the Toronto Star all agree, but 
transparency is fundamental to re- 
sponsible government. 

While the debate went back and 
forth on editorial pages, and despite 
repeated requests for meetings, Ben- 
nett has done nothing to help Char- 
maine. 
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This summer, Charmaine 
walked 4 km to the highway 
where a passing neighbour 
gave her a ride to the Onion 
Lake band office. Her truck 
wasn’t working. But she had a 
letter to deliver. 

When the federal govern- 
ment abandoned the First Na- 
tions Financial Transparency 
Act, the CTF took action. For 
years, First Nations people 
had worked with the CTF to 
demand accountability in their 
communities. The CTF had be- 
come the driving force behind 
the creation of the FNFTA. 

We wrote about Char- 
maine’s campaign for account- 
ability in the Globe and Mail. 
But we had to do more. We 
sent an email to CTF support- 
ers. 

“Charmaine and the CTF 
are taking Chief Fox to court,” 
announced the email. “We’re 
asking the courts to do what 
the federal government refus- 
es to do, enforce the FNFTA.” 

We asked CTF supporters 
for donations to cover the le- 
gal bills we estimated would 
hit $22,000. 

The outpouring of support 
was moving. Yes, there was 
money, a few dollars a time, 


from hundreds of donors. 
But there was more. People 
sent notes for Charmaine. 

“Way to go Charmaine 
for fighting to make Chief 
Fox accountable.” 

“Stay firm Charmaine.” 

“We wish you wisdom in 
fighting this case — thank 
you Charmaine for sticking 
up for what's right.” 

“You are a courageous 
and honourable woman — 
may God bless you during 
this trial.” 

When Charmaine walked 
to the band office, she knew 
CTF supporters were with 
her, and the letter in her 
hand was a start. 

The letter was drafted by 
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6 Chiefs and councils 
should have the faith 
and support of the 
people they govern. 
Yet it does not inspire 
a whole lot of trust 
when the leaders 
refuse to publish 
their salaries and 
expenses. Hiding 
this information 
from anyone 


the CTF’s lawyers and de- : Yt 
manded that Chief Fox re- ralses b ale 
lease all of the documents ee ae 
required by the FNFTA. He SUSPICIONS In 

has yet to respond, but his eve ryone ; 


choice is clear: provide trans- 
parency or fight Charmaine 
and the CTF in court. 

If Chief Fox ignores the 
letter, Charmaine and the 
CTF are prepared to submit a joint 
court application. It will ask the 
court to compel Chief Fox to respect 
the FNFTA and publish the salaries 
and expenses for chief and council 
as well as basic financial statements. 
It will also point out that Chief Fox 
has a fiduciary responsibility to pro- 
vide transparency to band members 
such as Charmaine. 

As with any court application, 
there are a range of possible out- 
comes. The court may stay the ap- 
plication until other legal challeng- 
es are resolved. The Liberal govern- 
ment may try to block Charmaine’s 
fight for transparency by repealing 
the FNFTA. Or the court may rule 
that Canadians in First Nations com- 
munities, like all Canadians, have a 
right to know what their leaders are 
doing with their money. 

Whatever happens, Charmaine 
is taking a stand for transparency in 


— Former chief Harley and 
Lois Frank 


her community. Hundreds 
of CTF supporters are taking a 
stand with her. 

It was sunny when Charmaine 
handed the lawyer’s letter to a band 
councillor and turned around to 
start her long walk home. 

“I just thought to myself ‘let’s get 
this ball rolling,’” she said. 


Compliance rate trend 


Midway through the 2014-15 
fiscal year, nearly 80% of First 
Nations had published chief 
and council salary disclosures. 

Now that the federal govern- 
ment has stopped enforcing the 
First Nations Financial Transpar- 
ency Act, compliance has fallen 
to 68%. 
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The few completely 
unaccountable First 
Nations _ 

Since the First Nation Fi- 
nancial Transparency Act came 
into force for the 2013-14 fis- 
cal year, 98.8% of First Nations 
have complied with the legisla- 
tion and provided transparen- 
cy at least once. The following 
First Nations are the only ones 
who have never published chief 
and council salaries and benefits 
as well as basic financial state- 
ments: 


e Algonquins of Barriere 
Lake 


¢ Dakota Tipi First Nation 

e Onion Lake Cree Nation 

¢ Thunderchild First Nation 
¢ Ochapowace Nation 

¢ Sawridge First Nation 


e Athabasca Chipewyan 
First Nation 
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Trudeau carbon ti 


rime Min- 
ister Justin 
Trudeau an- 
nounced in October 
that he would move 
to impose a mini- 
mum price on car- 
bon emissions in any 
province or territo- 
ry that fails to voluntarily do so by 
2018. 

It’s safe to say this news came as 
a surprise to some of the provincial 
governments. Trudeau's declaration 
in the House of Commons actually 
came at the same time as a federal- 
provincial meeting of environment 
ministers. Upon hearing the news, 
ministers from Saskatchewan, Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland walked 
out of the meeting in protest. 

Just how much will this new 
tax cost Canadians? Figures vary 
by household and province but by 
2022, when the tax hits a minimum 
of $50 per tonne, the average house- 
hold could face $2,569 in new tax- 
es (see p. 16). Worst of all, the costs 
will be hidden: buried in the price 


by Aaron 
Wudrick 
Federal Director 


ans will sacrifice to “help fight cli- 
mate change,” it’s worth unpacking 
the numbers. 

We can start with the Trudeau 
government’s own carbon emis- 
sions target for 2030, which would 
bring Canada’s annual emissions 
down from 748 megatonnes (Mt) 
this year to 524 Mt by 2030. Assum- 
ing we can meet that target (and 
that’s a big assumption), Canada’s 
annual emissions would drop by 
224 Mt. 

Now consider the biggest con- 


tributors to global carbon emissions: 


In 2014, China’s annual carbon 
emissions were estimated at 10,540 
Mt, the United States 5,334 Mt and 
India 3,415 Mt. 

China and India are very large 
and rapidly developing countries. 
They understandably want to fo- 
cus on raising the living standards 
of their people. Despite strong eco- 
nomic growth in recent decades, 
China still has hundreds of millions 
living in poverty, especially rela- 
tive to more developed countries 


The CTF's billboard in Saskatchewan opposing carbon taxes. 


such as Canada. India, which is ex- 
pected to overtake China in the next 
decade to become the world’s most 
populous country, has even further 
to go, with a majority still living in 
very poor conditions. According- 

ly, both China and India have made 
climate change commitments which 
are far less stringent than Cana- 
da’s. China’s existing policy will see 
its annual carbon emissions rise to 
about 13,600 Mt in 2030, while In- 
dia’s will rise to 5,500 Mt. 

Why is this important? With Chi- 
na and India’s emissions continuing 
to rise, the efforts of countries such 
as Canada will be far more than 
cancelled out. In fact, by 2030, all of 
Canada’s years of effort will be can- 
celled out by just 27 days’ worth of 
China’s increased carbon emissions. 

Remember, this isn’t the worst- 
case scenario; this is if everything 
goes according to plan. Even if Ca- 
nadians nobly “do our part” — at 
a cost of untold billions in hard- 
ship for millions of Canadian fam- 
ilies and business- 


of everything Canadians buy, 
passed on to them by producers. 
This, pro-carbon taxers in- 
sist, is necessary to reduce Can- 
ada’s carbon emissions. After 
all, climate change is a global is- 
sue that affects us all. Surely Ca- 
nadians must do their part. On the 
surface, this argument has its ap- 
peal. Sometimes sacrifices must 
indeed be made in the service of 
an important objective. But to get 
a sense of just how much Canadi- 


es — the sum of our efforts 
will be rendered pointless by 
the giant Chinese juggernaut 
in less than one month. And 
this isn’t even factoring in In- 
dia or such countries as Brazil 
and Indonesia, which are both 
large, developing countries 
with over 200 million people 
each, and also poised to see 
emissions increase. 

This is a sobering fact, 
but one worth emphasiz- 
ing: no matter what Canada 
does, we’re simply too small 
a country to have an impact. 
There are only 35 million of 
us. Even if we were very keen 
to help, in the end “our part” 
only amounts to a drop in 
the bucket. In fact, even if we 
could magically bring our emis- 
sions down to zero, it would only 
take two more months of Chinese 
emissions to cancel out that reduc- 
tion too. 

In response to this harsh real- 
ity, some pro-carbon taxers argue 
that it’s still important that Cana- 
da show “leadership,” in order to 
boost our credibility when trying to 
persuade other countries to follow. 
Surely if we lead by example, other 
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1x will cost billions 


Trudeau's 
e Strain the budgets 


The CTF'S pillooard in Ontari 


countries will be more likely to lis- 
ten to us when we ask them to do 
the same. 

This argument rests on some 
very flimsy logic. Either the govern- 
ments of other countries agree that 
climate change is something that 
needs to be addressed, or they do 
not. If they do, they already have 
all the incentive they need to act. 
As the largest emitter, China knows 
its aes is decisive, and that no 


Photo: Smoggy day in Shanghai, China 
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The one thing 
global climate change. 


10 opposing carbon taxes- 


carbon tax will: 
of millions of Canadian 


holds. | 
ae of Canadian businesses. 


ore 
e Surrender to the government billions m 
in new tax revenues. 


it definitely won't do is impact 


tries such as Canada can have com- 
parable impact. But if they do not 
agree that climate change is a prob- 
lem, Canada’s decision to impose 
a hefty tax on its own people is un- 
likely to change their mind. 
The Trudeau government's de- 
cision to carbon-tax Canadians 
into submission is likely to achieve 
many things. It will strain the budg- 
ets of millions of Canadians house- 
holds. It will wallop thousands of 
Canadian businesses. And it will 
surrender to the government yet 
more billions in new tax revenues. 
The one thing it definitely won't 
do is impact global climate change. ks 
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George Grathwol 
from Burnaby, 
BC, asked: How 
much will the 
new carbon tax 
cost Canadians? 


66; $50 per tonne tax 
on gasoline would mean 
an additional cost of 11.6 
cents per litre, or $135 

per year for the average 
Canadian driver. For 
natural gas, the carbon 
tax would be 9.5 cents per 


cubic metre. $ 
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hanks 
for the 
question, 
George. Calculat- 
ing the true cost 
by Jeff can be tricky be- 
Bowes cause carbon tax- 
Ss es are a tax on just 
about everything. We will direct- 
ly pay the tax when we buy fuel 
such as gasoline and natural gas, 
but we will also pay the tax in- 
directly on most other things we 
buy. Those indirect costs are sub- 
stantial and need to be includ- 
ed for a better view of what they 
will cost Canadians. 

The federal government calls 
its plan a pan-Canadian bench- 
mark for carbon pricing. It’s a 
requirement for provinces to 
charge at least $10 per tonne on 
emissions by 2018. The mini- 
mum then increases by $10 each 
year until 2022 when it reach- 
es $50 per tonne. The tax floor is 
specifically for an explicit price- 
based system as in British Co- 
lumbia and Alberta. Provinces 
with cap-and-trade taxes, such 
as Ontario and Quebec, 
will have to dem- 
onstrate to the 
federal govern- 
ment that their 
schemes are as 
effective at re- 
ducing emis- 
sions as an explic- 
it tax. 

Most people will only pay 
the tax directly on gasoline, die- 
sel, natural gas and propane, but 
it will apply to all combustible 
fuels. Different fuels are taxed 
at different rates depending on 
how much carbon dioxide and 
other “greenhouse gases” are re- 
leased when they burn. Calcula- 


tions differ depending on exact- 
ly what data are used, but Envi- 
ronment Canada says that gas- 
oline produces 2.3 kg of 
carbon dioxide equiva- 
lents per litre. Based on 
the same data, natu- 
ral gas produces 1.9 
kg of carbon dioxide 
equivalents per cu- 
bic metre. 
(An interest- 
ing side note is 
that carbon diox- 
ide weighs much 
more than the fuel 
burned to create it. T= 
That is possible be- 
cause each carbon 
atom in the fuel 
combines with two 
oxygen atoms from the 
atmosphere, and oxygen weighs 
more than three times as much 
as carbon.) —- 
A $50 per tonne tax 
on gasoline would 


mean an esti- 
mated additional 
cost of 11.6 cents per li- 
tre, or $135 per year for the av- 
erage Canadian driver. For natu- 
ral gas, the carbon tax would be 
9.5 cents per cubic metre. A me- 
dium-sized detached home uses 
around 2,700 cubic metres of nat- 
ural gas per year for an annual 
carbon tax bill of $256. So a two- 
car family using natural gas in 
their home would face a $526 tax 
increase in the first year, but that 


only accounts for the direct carbon Want the CTF to tack- on your pension investments. With so 
taxes paid. There is a lot more to ac- many costs to account for, it isn’t fea- 
count for because the carbon tax will sible to calculate the burden for each 


le your question? Ask for it 


make a lot of things we buy more ex- by e-mail at: Canadian taxpayer, so a different ap- 
pensive. research@taxpayer.com proach is necessary. 

Carbon taxes add to the cost of The federal government refers to 
just about everything because everyone in the econo- its requirements as “economy-wide carbon pricing,” 
my has to pay them, including governments and busi- _ so to estimate the total impact, you need to start with 

nesses. Municipal taxes will go up since cities and total carbon dioxide emissions in the Canadian econo- 
towns will pay carbon tax to my. That includes emissions from all fuels and all oth- 
heat their buildings and er emission sources. The government'’s current projec- 
fuel their vehicles. Food tions for 2020 show 774 million tonnes of carbon diox- 
prices will rise as trans- ide emissions. If a $50 tax is applied to every tonne of 
E. _ portation costs increase. emissions, it will cost Canadians $38.7 billion in 2020. 
( = ) | Employers will pay the Accounting for population growth, that works out to 
_ tax and have less mon- an average $1,028 per person. That’s not just taxpay- 
| ey left for wages. Busi- ers, it includes children. With the average Canadian 
nesses will increase the household size of two-and-a-half people, that’s a car- 
(a) price of their products bon tax cost of $2,569 per household. 
and services to account That estimate includes all carbon taxes applied 
for the extra cost. Some to the economy. The cost to businesses may end up 
= businesses will have less _ falling on investors, employees or customers, but 
money to spend on inno- somebody must pay the full cost. Investors will pay 
vation and growth, which through lower profits, employees through lower wag- 
could mean lower returns es or customers through higher prices. But in the end, 


it’s people who pay the entire price of all taxes, includ- 
ing carbon taxes. Higher taxes inevitably must leave 
someone worse off. 

(Another thing to keep in mind about these esti- 
mates: they include carbon taxes that some folks are 
already paying. In provinces that already have car- 

bon taxes the estimates aren’t tax increases over 
and above what they already paying; they are 
the total with a $50 per tonne tax.) 
| An extra cost not included above is 
~ y j the higher sales taxes we will all pay. 


——_-—__— 4 All these provincial carbon taxes will 
66 | f 3 $50 tax \ 3 most likely be applied before sales 
isappliedtoevery 


taxes are calculated. That means we 
tonne of emissions, 


will be paying sales taxes on top 
of carbon taxes. “Taxing taxes” has 
it will cost Canadians| 
$38.7 billion in 


ripped off Canadians at the pump 
2020. That works 
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for far too long and now the gov- 
ernment is making it even worse. 
Since the federal government col- 
lects 5% HST or GST that means 
the latest scheme won't be 
revenue-neutral for the fed- 


out to an avera g = eral government, despite 
its claims. It could end 
$1,028 per up collecting up to $2 
billion in tax-on-tax 
ee 
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he Supreme 

Court of Can- 

ada this fall is 
hearing arguments 
in the final rounds 
of a decade-long le- 
gal fight between 
the British Columbia 
Teachers’ Federation 
(BCTF) and the BC government. Ca- 
nadians should take note: there are 
few potentially bigger landmark 
cases than this. Nothing less than 
the power of voters and govern- 
ments to set public policy hangs in 
the balance. 

Way back in 2000, BC’s last NDP 
government struck a sweetheart 
deal with the BCTF — one of its key 
union allies — which included re- 
strictions on class size and compo- 
sition, costing taxpayers millions 
of dollars by forcing schools to hire 
more teachers. The NDP was swept 
out of power soon after and Gordon 
Campbell’s Liberals took office with 
a strong mandate to right the fiscal 
ship by controlling costs and cut- 
ting taxes. 

The new administration be- 


by Aaron 
Wudrick 
Federal Director 
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gan negotiations with the BCTF, 
but soon reached a stalemate as 
the union dug in its heels. Camp- 
bell eventually broke the stale- 
mate by legislating a new contract. 
The union took the government to 
court; the judge ultimately gave the 
two parties a year to renegotiate. 
When agreement still could not be 
reached, the government again in- 
troduced legislation and the BCTF 
again took it to court. 

This time, the BCTF hit the jack- 
pot. Rather than applying the tradi- 
tional standard of requiring “good 
faith” negotiations before any legis- 
lation is imposed, the BC Supreme 
Court ruled that important terms 
in a contract could not be modified 
without the consent of both parties, 
unless there were “exigent” or “ur- 
gent” circumstances — and con- 
cerns about unsustainable costs 
alone evidently did not qualify. 

Thankfully for taxpayers, a year 
later the BC Court of Appeal over- 
turned this decision, noting that the 
trial judge’s approach effectively 
provides “workers with a presump- 
tive constitutional veto” over edu- 
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Or unions? 


cation policy. 

The unions know how much is 
at stake in this case: 18 of them ap- 
plied to the Supreme Court for in- 
tervenor status and status was 
granted to 12 of them. Yet on the 
other side, only one citizens’ advo- 
cacy group applied — the Canadi- 
an Taxpayers Federation — but our 
application was nonetheless reject- 
ed. (Notably, the BCTF itself specif- 
ically, and only, opposed the CTF’s 
request for intervenor status, like- 
ly knowing our arguments could be 
damaging to their prospects.) 

The CTF was hoping to argue 
in support of a fundamental dem- 
ocratic principle: that making poli- 
cy and prioritizing how tax dollars 
are spent is the job of the people we 
elect, namely politicians whom we 
can vote in or out of office, and not 
union bosses who are beyond vot- 
ers’ reach. This principle is widely 
respected in most policy areas, with 
a clear understanding that govern- 
ments cannot pass laws that bind 
future governments. If even govern- 
ments cannot bind future govern- 
ments, surely public-sector unions 

_@ 


tive 


should not be able to either. 

The court’s reasoning for not 
granting the CTF intervenor status 
was that taxpayers’ interests will 
supposedly be 
represented by 
the many govern- 
ments interven- 
ing in the case, in- 
cluding the fed- 
eral, Alberta, On- 
tario, Manitoba, 
Newfoundland 
and Labrador, 
Quebec and Sas- 
katchewan gov- 
ernments. 

You'll forgive 
us for being a bit 
skeptical. Wag- 
es and benefits 
for unionized 
government em- 
ployees make up 
more than half 
of every dollar 
spent by provin- 
cial and local gov- 
ernments in Can- 
ada, and many of those lining up 
(Ontario’s Kathleen Wynne and Al- 
berta’s Rachel Notley leap to mind) 
have a history of being rather gen- 
erous with their respective unions. 
If they’re primarily concerned with 
keeping their unions happy, what 


policy. 


Respect 


A win for the 
unions at the 
Supreme Court 
could render 
governments 
powerless to 
make major 
changes in public 
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does that say about their concern 
for taxpayers? If they won't even 
bargain hard for taxpayers while 
governing, what confidence can we 
have they’Il ad- 
vocate hard for 
taxpayers in the 
courtroom? 

A win for the 
unions at the 
Supreme Court 
could render 
governments 
powerless to 
make major 
changes in pub- 
lic policy, which 
in turn will ren- 
der voters’ pref- 
erences moot, 
since any polit- 
ical party they 
elect will be 
hamstrung by 
existing collec- 
tive agreements. 
It doesn’t re- 
quire a wild im- 
agination to fig- 
ure out how union-friendly gov- 
ernments will act going forward if 
the court rules in BCTF’s favour. 
With the knowledge that any sweet- 
heart deals will be immune to vot- 
ers’ preferences, they won’t hesitate 
to lock in generous terms for their 


union friends. From the taxpayer 
perspective, it would create a night- 
mare scenario under which union- 
friendly governments could hand 
out big wage increases, job protec- 
tion or gold-plated pension pay- 
ments — anything you can think of 
— and taxpayers would be power- 
less to change them after the fact. 

If this sounds over the top, con- 
sider a recent example. Trailing bad- 
ly in the polls, Manitoba’s ailing 
NDP government signed a five-year 
deal with its public sector union 
last January, promising that nobody 
could be fired in those five years. In 
April’s election, they were soundly 
defeated by the Manitoba Progres- 
sive Conservatives. Even though 
the PCs have a mandate to take the 
province in a new direction, if the 
BCTF is successful at the Supreme 
Court, it could mean the new Man- 
itoba administration will be una- 
ble to fire anyone unless the union 
agrees to it. The will of the elector- 
ate will have been effectively cast 
aside. 

Make no mistake, if the Supreme 
Court rules that the sanctity of col- 
lective agreements with public sec- 
tor unions trumps the right of all 
voters to influence public policy, the 
ramifications for our democracy — 
not to mention our tax levels — will 
be momentous. 
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201 6 National Debt Clock tour 


t Mile Zero of 
the Trans-Cana- 
da Highway in 


Victoria, the Canadian 
Taxpayers Federation on 
June 6 launched its first 
national debt clock tour 
since 2011. We spent 
nearly six weeks cross- 
ing the country, visiting 100 communi- 
ties in nine provinces before wrapping 
up July 18 in front of Parliament Hill 


by Aaron 
Wudrick 
Federal Director 
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in Ottawa. 

By any measure, the tour was a 
great success. We did nearly 100 radio, 
TV and newspaper interviews along 
the way and spoke to thousands of Ca- 
nadians, many of whom were literal- 
ly left speechless.at the number on the 
side of the debt clock. 

As federal director, for me the most 
rewarding part of the trip was getting 
to meet so many dedicated CTF sup- 
porters, including some who drove 
long distances just to have their pic- 
ture taken with the debt clock. 

We were especially grateful to CTF 


supporters who kindly (and unexpect- 
edly) offered us places to stay along 
the way, including Pete and Nicki 
Bonter in 100 Mile House, BC, Greg 
and Elizabeth King and their fami- 

ly in Ross Haven, AB, Julie and Eric 
Feilberg in East Braintree, MB, and 
Gaynor Vivian owner of the Keystone 
Inn in Brandon, MB. 

The debt clock itself held up well 
during its 12,000 km odyssey, requir- 
ing just an oil change in Thunder Bay, 
ON, at around the halfway mark of the 
journey — and some lightbulb repairs 
at OES Scoreboard in London, ON. The 


VENTURES 


TRANSPOR 


working theory is that the numbers 
were ticking up so quickly they were 
causing the lights to burn out. 

Some critics have said the debt 
clock is a silly gimmick. But I can tell 
you, having spent six weeks with it, 
that it serves a very important pur- 
pose, turning an invisible issue into 
something highly visible, concrete and 
impossible to ignore. Everywhere we 
went, it did exactly what it was sup- 
posed to do: raise awareness, start 
conversations, and make people stop 
and think. 

A gentleman in downtown Kelow- 


na, BC, was at first'confused about 
what we were doing, mistaking our 
clock as an attack on public servic- 
es. Once I explained to him we were 
against debt precisely because inter- 
est payments hurt our ability to pro- 
vide services, he was onside. In a park- 
ing lot in Sault Ste. Marie, ON, some 
teenagers walking by simply couldn’t 
believe the size of the debt. “It seems 
wrong to justspend money you don’t 
have and expect future generations 
to pay for it,” one of them told me. I 
couldn’t have said it better myself. 
We also saw some spontaneous 


generosity. I can recall times in Vernon, 
BC, Melfort, SK, and Windsor, ON, 
where people gave us donations on 
the spot because they were so happy 
we were spreading our message. 

Most politicians today have little in- 
centive to talk about debt — many be- 
cause they helpedicreate it, others be- 
cause they have no plans to tackle it. 
So it falls to grassroots groups such as 
the CTF to keep the debt high on the 
public agenda. 
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The 100 communities we visited on the 2016 


BC: e 100 Mile House ¢ Valleyview e Medicine Hat e Prince Albert 
tori e Williams Lake ¢ Whitecourt ¢ Melfort 

e Victoria : 

Duncan ° Quesnel ° Westlock Saskatchewan: _ . Tisdale 

° Nanaimo e Prince George e Ross Haven ¢ Swift Current e Yorkton 

¢ North Vancouver * Chetwynd * Edmonton * Caronport * Langenburg 

° Vancouver ¢ Fort St John e Acheson ¢ Moose Jaw ¢ Rocanville 

° Langley ¢ Dawson Creek ¢ Ponoka e Regina ¢ Moosomin 
e Red Deer ¢ Davidson 

° Al fi : : 

- oe E Alberta: ° Airdrie ¢ Kenaston Manitoba: 

e Vernon e LaGlace ¢ Calgary ¢ Saskatoon e Brandon 

* Kamloops ¢ Grande Prairie ¢ High River e Martensville ¢ Portage La Prairie 
° Lethbridge e Aberdeen e Steinbach 
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National Debt Clock tour: 


e East Braintree — ¢ Sudbury e London ¢ Hamilton e Lower St Marys 
e Winnipeg e Sturgeon Falls e Sarnia ¢ Salisbury 
: ¢ North Bay ° Petrolia Quebec: ¢ Moncton 
Ontario: ¢ Renfrew ¢ Windsor ¢ Pointe-Claire A 
* Kenora ° Ottawa ¢ Amherstburg ¢ Montreal Nova Scotia: 
° Cornwall ¢ Leamington ° Berthierville * Amherst 
; ¢ Kingston ° Tilbury ° Quebec City * Truro 
* Belleville * Chatham * Halifax 
° Cobourg ¢ Woodstock ~ NB: = _ PE]: 
* Marathon * Peterborough * Kitchener pe Eorminos. » Charlottetown 
e Wawa e Ingersoll e Cambridge e Hanwell 
¢ Sault Ste. Marie e St. Thomas e Brantford e Fredericton 
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Change our voti 


Deb 


weighed in to the debate over whether to change our voting system. We were instrumen- 


A hata of times over the past quarter-century, the Canadian Taxpayers Federation has 


tal in getting a citizens’ assembly process in British Columbia and subsequently support- 
ed the “yes” side in the referendum that nearly passed (57.7% support, but needed 60%). 
However, we’ve only supported changing the voting system in a jurisdiction where a clear 
majority of CIF supporters are in favour. And we've always main- 
tained that a referendum is an absolute must — politicians can’t be 


y 


LANIGAN 


President \ 


Imost 
without 
exception, 
the majority of vot- 
ers get neither the 
candidate nor par- 
ty they voted for. 
Last year’s federal election award- 
ed Justin Trudeau's party just 39% 
of the votes, but fully 54% of the 
seats in Parliament and 100% of the 
power. How are government and 
elected representatives even re- 
motely accountable to voters under 
this model? 

Consider Alberta Premier Rachel 
Notley’s first-past-the-post “ma- 
jority” of 40%. If votes in Alberta 
were counted like they are in most 
democracies, Tory and Wildrose 
MLAs would [likely] hold a major- 
ity of seats in the legislature (52%), 
thereby more accurately represent- 
ing the desires expressed by voters 
on Election Day. 

Unfortunately, instead of push- 
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ing reform, many op- 
ponents of the Not- 
ley government advo- 
cate limiting choice by 
collapsing two parties 
into one so that, pre- 
sumably, a different 
group of people can 
win 100% of the pow- 
er with the support of 
40% of voters. 

Why limit choice? 
Few would sug- 
gest that when we go 
shoe shopping that 
we should only have 
two pairs of shoes to 
| choose from. If 10% 
of the population 
prefers a particular 
shoe, that’s what they 
should get. 

Of course, you can’t settle every 
issue that way, but in those instanc- 
es when the majority does rule, it 
seems reasonable that the legisla- 
tive body’s makeup should reflect 


the preferences of individual voters. 


This is virtually nev- 
er the case under first-past- 
the-post, in which manu- 
factured “majorities,” com- 
bined with party discipline, 
ensure the outcome of eve- 
ry vote is known well in ad- 
vance. Proponents of the 
status quo embrace giving 
“majority” power to par- 
ty leaders regardless of vot- 
er preference as though it’s 
some kind of virtue. It’s not 


a virtue, it’s a cancer. And the tired 
promises of free votes and parlia- 
mentary reform are absolute non- 
sense. Power is only diffused when 
the rules that grant manufactured 
majorities are changed. 

Canada need not abandon its 
current practices entirely. Such 
countries as Germany, South Ko- 
rea, Switzerland, Ireland and New 
Zealand have adopted hybrid sys- 
tems that work best for them. Many 
still elect representatives using first- 
past-the-post, but they complement 
their legislatures with members 
elected under proportional voting 
systems. Sometimes majority gov- 
ernments are elected (if earned) 
and other times coalition govern- 
ments are created. Some of these 
countries have larger government 
than Canada; others have small- 
er government than Canada. How- 
ever, in all instances power is more 
diffused, choice is greater, govern- 
ment more accountable and voter 
preference far better represented. 
Canada and its provinces would do 
well to follow suit. 


Who won the 


debate? 
Send your thoughts on 


voting reform to 


and you might see your 


letter in an upcoming 
issue of The Taxpayer. 


ate: 


g system one a 


trusted to change our voting system unilaterally. 

That said, not all CTF supporters or CTF staff share the same vie 
the current federal voting system. While the Liberal government has n: 
specific system it favours, we felt it was time to discuss whether our 
system needs to be replaced. On the “yes” side we have CTF Preside 
On the “no” side we have CTF Vice President, Communications . 
Scott Hennig. 


very system can be im- 
proved. However, attempted 
“fixes” to our voting system 
could make things worse. 

Among the proposals being dis- 
cussed are systems used in some 
other countries, namely some form 
of proportional representation, 
whether full proportional, half first- 
past-the-post and half proportion- 
al or single-transferable vote with 
multi-member districts. 

However, there are rumours that 
the Liberals favour a preferential 
ballot, in which case the parties’ pol- 
icies could become indistinguish- 
able from each other in their push 
for 50%+1. This would drive politics 
further away from policy competi- 
tion and towards celebrity leaders. 

Here are the overarching prob- 
lems with proportional representa- 
tion systems: 


1. They usually create minority 
governments 

One might think minority gov- 
ernments would be optimal for re- 
ducing government spend- 
ing. Politicians negotiating 
with one another and par- 
ties needing to work together 
should lead to the best ideas 
gaining support and bad ide- 
as failing. 

But the opposite happens. 
In order to get enough sup- 
port to pass anything, addi- 
tional spending and baubles 
are doled out to the various 
parties and politicians. 


During the 2008-09 
attempted government 
takeover by the Liber- 
als, NDP and Bloc, the 
trifecta cited a need 

for stimulus spending 
as their justification. 
The minority Conserv- 
atives over-reacted by 
running the two larg- 
est deficits in Canadi- 
an history. 


2. Microscopic 
parties hold too 
much power 

In New Zealand, 
the United Future Par- 
ty earned only 0.2% 
of the vote, yet its sole 
MP is minister of in- 
ternal affairs. This is 
because the National Party is two 
seats short of a majority and re- 
quires his support. 

Canada’s 2005 federal budget is 
an example of both problems. Paul 
Martin canceled planned business 
tax cuts and handed out billions in 
new spending to gain NDP sup- 
port. He also added millions in for- 
eign aid to Sudan (which the Suda- 
nese government rejected) in an at- 
tempt to get independent MP Da- 
vid Kilgour’s support. 


3. List systems can lead to 
greater party and leader control 
A candidate’s position on a 
ranked party list can mean the dif- 
ference between winning a job and 


SCOTT y 
HENNIG 


VP. Communications 


unemployment. 
Having a local MP 
with a local of- 

fice is important 

to many Canadi- 
ans and shouldn’t 
be replaced by party hacks ignor- 
ing voters while trying to keep hap- 
py the party mandarins responsi- 
ble for their position on a party list. 
First-past-the-post allows for good 
local MPs to be elected, even if their 
party is unpopular or they run in- 
dependently. 

First-past-the-post is not perfect, 
but it can be improved by making 
MPs more accountable to their vot- 
ers rather than the party leader. MP 
recall legislation and creating real 
primaries, where the party gets less 
say over the choice of candidate, are 
two small but tangible fixes. 

To paraphrase Winston Churchill: 
first-past-the-post is the worst form 
of voting, except all others. Ls 
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Training the next generation of student activists 


ree speech on universities has 

come under attack. Most provinc- 

es are bleeding red ink. The federal 
debt is climbing at $825 per second. 

In short, we have our work cut out for 
us. 

To prepare for Generation Screwed’s 
year on university campuses, co-ordina- 
tors from across the country assembled for the fourth an- 
nual GS Retreat. This year’s gathering reflected some- 
thing different from past years: A palpable sense of urgen- 
cy to stand up to reckless government borrowing. An even 
stronger desire to fight back against the spend-now, wor- 
ry-later brashness of our politicians. An overarching ambi- 
tion to change the fiscal direction of our country. 

And we didn’t waste any time. 

The three-day weekend was packed from dawn to 
dusk with training, team building and strategic plan- 
ning in Quebec City, the host city of our 2016 retreat. De- 
signed to equip and empower our young GS co-ordina- 
tors for when they return to campus, lectures and activ- 
ities were delivered by a combination of CTF staff and 
special guests, and were completed by students compet- 
ing in assigned groups. 

A record 26 GS co-ordinators and club executives at- 
tended the retreat, from British Columbia to Newfound- 
land and Labrador, with representatives from eight Ca- 
nadian provinces. Students learned new skills such as 
how to conduct a media interview, recruit fellow stu- 
dents to their cause and write letters to the editor for 
their local newspaper. 

Near the conclusion of the retreat, each team of 
students was assigned to 


ee 
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Generation Screwed 
Executive Director 
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work on a final project. The criteria challenged students 
to come up with a creative and effective way to fight gov- 
ernment debt or expose outrageous examples of waste, 
by promoting the GS movement on their campus. The re- 
sults were exceptional. One group decided to use weight 
vests to illustrate just how much debt governments are 
piling on the backs of future generations, while another 
proposed a series of on-campus debates to raise the pro- 
file of the debt issue. 

One group proposed an annual branding day to bring 
attention to when each government effectively runs out 
of money. The event is currently being seriously consid- 
ered by Generation Screwed and the CTF as the founda- 
tion for a nationwide campaign. 


Continuing to expand 


Not content with simply being the largest non- 
partisan student movement fighting for fiscally 
responsible government in Canada, Gen- 
eration Screwed has continued to expand. 
Four new universities were added to 
the GS team over the summer, with 
new co-ordinators and registered clubs 
now active on Trinity Western Univer- 
sity, the University of Lethbridge, the 
University of Prince Edward Island and 
St. Francis Xavier University. 
These new additions have made 
Generation Screwed larger than ever 
before, but our greater size has not 
come at a cost to our effectiveness. In 
September alone, 96% of our co-ordina- 
tors held events on their campus, rais- 
ing awareness among their fellow stu- 
dents of how governments and politi- 
cians are leaving them with the bill. 
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Co-ordinator of the Year — 2016: Marc-Antoine Juanéda 


For the third year in a row, the 
coveted Generation Screwed Co-or- 
dinator of the Year Award has been 
won by one of our Montreal co-ordi- 
nators. 

Marc-Antoine, an online student 
attending the Université Laval, has 
the unique distinction of being the 
GS special projects co-ordinator, re- 
sponsible for a wide array of activi- 
ties not restricted to a particular cam- 
pus. 

After officially joining the move- 
ment in November 2014, Marc-An- 
toine quickly became instrumental to 
the execution of its most important 
events. While a fixture in the plan- 
ning and implementation of many 
of our more modest Montreal-area 
gatherings, his true mark was made 
during the larger Action Forum conferences held 
across the country. 

Marc-Antoine logged an unprecedented number 
of volunteer hours for Action Forums in Montreal, 
Calgary and Quebec City. In addition to assisting in 
recruiting speakers and promoting sales, he devel- 
oped individual websites complete with their own 
registration system for each event and spearheaded 
the production of conference materials. 

His hard work, 


Screwed brand. 
Congratulations, Marc-Antoine. Also, congratula- | 
tions to the other award winners: 
¢ Generation Screwed Movement Builder: 
Renaud Brossard 
¢ Generation Screwed Campus Club of the Year: 
McGill University (Portia Proctor and Janelle 
Brown-Walkus) 


dedication and per- 
severance has led to 
three successful Ac- 
tion Forums attend- 
ed by more than 300 
people. His contribu- 
tion has had a unique 
and lasting impact 
on the Generation 
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Why do First Nations oppose 


by Joseph 
Gaeeael 


resource developement? 


tis tragic that so many indige- 
nous communities appear dead 
set against resource develop- 
ment that could improve their stand- 
ard of living. First Nations must part- 
ner with resource companies rather 
than remaining outsiders looking in, 
or worse, their opponents. The feder- 
al government also has to help indigenous commu- 
nities prepare for resource projects well before they 
commence. 

Recently, the Treaty Alliance Against Tar Sands 
Expansion made national headlines when 50 indig- 
enous communities across North America agreed to 
oppose any kind of oil sands development, including 
any rail or tanker projects. 

Pipelines are by far the safest and most environ- 
mentally-sound way to transport oil and gas to mar- 
ket, but many First Nations ignore that in their ag- 
gressive push to halt any development. 

These vocal critics ignore the important role that 
oil and gas, and indeed the whole natural resources 
sector, play in advancing aboriginal economies. Ken 
Coates, a Saskatchewan-based researcher, reported 
that indigenous communities are already big players 
in the energy and mineral development game. First 
Nations benefit to the tune of billions in trust funds 
from resource development. Hundreds of aboriginal 
development corporations across the country em- 
ploy many indigenous people. 

Thankfully, there are strong voices speaking up. 
The Indian Resource Council, an Alberta-based en- 
ergy advocacy group, argues that resource develop- 
ment creates direct and indirect jobs for both First 
Nation and Metis communities in the West and is 
creating a whole new vibrant aboriginal entrepre- 
neurial class. The Fraser Institute estimated in 2010 
that more than 1,700 aboriginal people were direct- 
ly employed in oil sands operations, and over the 
past 12 years aboriginal-owned companies have se- 
cured more than $5 billion worth of contracts from 
oil sands developers in the region. The Council also 
pointed out how the drop in oil prices has affected 
indigenous communities just as much anyone. 

Ravina Bains, in a 2014 Fraser Institute study on 
First Nation prosperity from oil and gas, pointed 
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1,700 aboriginal 
people were 
directly employed 
in oil sands 


out that over the next dec- 
ade more than 600 major re- 
source projects, worth about 
$650 billion, are planned for 
this country. The study demon- 
strated that every single oil and gas 
project in the West involved at least 
one First Nation. That is a clear oppor- 
tunity to generate more jobs and rev- 
enue for communities through close 
collaboration between First Na- 

tions and resource companies. The 
reality is that most of these pro- 

jects are located in remote regions 
where there are not many econom- 

ic prospects, so it is essential that 

First Nations take these opportu- 
nities as they arise. The alternative 

is continued poverty and gov- 
ernment dependency. The 
study further showed 
that unemployment 

rates are high- 

est (20% to over 

42%) in com- 

munities with 

oil and gas po- 

tential. First 

Nations have 

an exploding 

youth pop- 

ulation that 

could cer- 
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tainly benefit 
from success- 
ful partnerships 
among indigenous 
communities, govern- 
ment and industry, exam- 
ples of which are quite plentiful. 
John Graham is the founder of 
Patterson Creek Consulting, an Ot- 
tawa-based firm that specializes in 
aboriginal governance. In a study 
contributed to Inroads, a policy jour- 
nal, Graham argued the central prob- 
lem is, “how the lack of readiness of 

a First Nation can blunt any bene- 

fits from large resource projects in 

their traditional territories.” He 

used the example of Attawap- 
iskat First Nation, an isolated 
™\ Northern Ontario commu- 

\ nity whose housing crisis 
made national headlines 
years ago. DeBeer’s Victor 

Diamond mine is located 
some 90 kilometres west 
of the community, but the 
band was simply unable 
to take full advantage of 
the economic and employ- 
ment benefits. Graham said 
that the federal government 
needs a strategy for building 
indigenous expertise so that 
they are ready when they final- 
ly engage with the resource com- 
panies. 

Educational outcomes must also be 

improved as most natural resources jobs, es- 

pecially in oil and gas, require at least Grade 

12. The best jobs require more specialized skills 

training. First Nation communities have the 

highest high school dropout rates in the coun- 
try. The previous Conservative government 
was right to engage with the Assembly of First 
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@@No resource project — or indeed any 

3) other kind of development - can guarantee 
By/ zero impact on the natural 

my/  environment.@@ 


Nations in an attempt to pass meaningful education 
legislation for reserves. The failure of that initiative 
was tragic on so many levels, one of which is the in- 
ability of reserve-based communities to benefit from 
the resource economy. The Liberal government needs 
to re-start that initiative and invest much political 
capital in seeing it all the way through. 

Rather than opposing resource projects, First Na- 
tions need to come to terms with them and ensure that 
they meet their legitimate needs. They are justifiably 
concerned about the impact on their drinking water or 
on land where they hunt, fish and trap. But federal and 
provincial governments have extensive environmental 
assessment processes that try to accommodate all legit- 
imate concerns. Resource companies do take these con- 
cerns into consideration when they plan projects. For 
example, TransCanada has made 700 route changes to 
its Energy East pipeline after consulting indigenous 
and other communities. 

Indigenous people must understand the practi- 
cal realities. No resource project — or indeed any oth- 
er kind of development — can guarantee zero impact 
on the environment. That is the reality. But, resource 
companies are always coming up with newer and 
better ways to minimize their impact through new 
technologies and methods. Indigenous communities 
need a proper assessment of risk versus reward. It is 
not about choosing between zero impact and total- 
ly negative impact, but rather relative impact. They 
also need to measure impact against the cost of wide- 
spread unemployment, dependency and dysfunction. 
They also need to understand that resource wealth is 
not an instant panacea. It has to be invested properly 
and under a system of good governance. 

In the final analysis, First Nations must realize 
they have the ideal location, available workers, a 
growing youth population and local environmental 
knowledge to benefit from the resource economy. It 
is their greatest opportunity to create a better future 
for themselves. a 


A Metis, Joseph Quesnel is the former editor of the Winnipeg-based Aboriginal 
newspaper First Perspective (www. firstperspective.ca) and a regular contributor to the 
Winnipeg Sun. Based in Antigonish, Nova Scotia, he is currently a senior fellow with 
the Fraser Institute. Joseph is a long-time advocate for limited government. 


Not just a summer 
job: CTF internships Natalie 


he CTF’s internship program 
| has grown from one intern in 
2009 to five interns in 2015-16. 

We don’t create make-work pro- 
jects. All interns see their work put 
to use — some on the front page of 
the newspaper. 

We started with Natalie Martin 
in the fall of 2015. Natalie is in her 
fourth year at Memorial Universi- 
ty in Newfoundland, studying po- 
litical science and philosophy. Next 
was Thomas Sweeny. Thomas came 
to us as part of our partnership 
with Mannkal Economic Education 
Foundation in Australia. Thomas 
was in his second year at the Uni- 
versity of Western Australia, study- 
ing economics and finance. Our two 
summer interns were William Lun- 
dy and Henry Gray. William is in 
his fourth year at McGill in Montre- 
al, studying math and philosophy. 
Henry Gray is in his fourth year at 
Dominican University College in 
Ottawa, studying philosophy and 
theology. Henry is also our Gener- 
ation Screwed co-coordinator for 
Carleton University. Lastly, another 
Mannkal intern came this summer, 
James Bentley. James is in his third 
year at University of Western Aus- 
tralia, studying accounting and fi- 
nance. 

We hope our interns enjoyed the 
experience as much as we enjoyed 
having them. Here’s how they de- 
scribe their time at the CTF. 

-Hennig 


Want to be a CTF intern? 


The deadline to apply to be 
one of our summer interns 

in our Ottawa office is March 
15, 2017. For more informa- 
tion, visit: 
http://www.taxpayer.com/ 
resource-centre/careers-and- 
internships/ 
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James 
Bentley: 


y internship at th 

Ottawa has been amaz- 
ing. As an Australian, I have 
learned more than I could have 
imagined and feel as though I 
was a part of an amazing cam- 
paign to benefit the future 
prosperity of Canada. 

I was given autonomous 
tasks that made me think and 
gave me the opportunity to 
undertake my own research 
to potentially expose waste- 
ful spending. My favourite re- 
search involved investigating 
the flawed Employment Insur- 
ance system. I undertook re- 
search relating to Veterans Af- 
fairs Canada, the FNFTA, Wil- 
liam Head Prison, tax liens and 
tax implications on the owner- 
ship and sale of art work. 

I will never forget my amaz- 
ing experience and the people 
who have made my time here 
so special. 


Martin: 


orking with the CTF has 

been exciting and in- 
formative. Stationed in Otta- 
wa about three blocks from the 
Parliament buildings, I had a 
front row seat for federal pol- 
itics. Every day at the office 
you are kept in the loop on the 
changing political dynamic. 
This was one of my favourite 
parts of the internship and the 
part I will miss the most. 

In addition to learning a 
great deal about Canada’s po- 
litical climate, I have gained 
insight into my own politi- 
cal views, as well as practical 
skills that I can use in my fu- 
ture workplaces. I had the op- 
portunity to work on many in- 
teresting projects, including re- 
searching capital gains taxes, 
MP pensions and the First Na- 
tions Financial Transparency Act. 

The internship isn’t limit- 
ed to research. I had the chance 
to try event planning, article 
writing and other things while 
working here. Most important- 
ly, I know that without the gen- 
erous support of the CTF’s do- 
nors, I would never have been 
able to work as an intern with 
the organization. 


Thomas 
oweeny: 


was awarded a schola 

by the Mannkal Foundation 
to intern at the CTF and spent 
the first two months of the 
year 18,000 km away from my 
hometown of Perth, Australia, 
enjoying the Canadian winter. 
I came hoping to experience a 
dynamic change in my way of 
life in a role unlike any other, 
and I did. 

I worked on data entry and 
analysis regarding the First Na- 
tions Financial Transparency Act 
(FNFTA). I also looked into the 
Canada Pension Plan’s histo- 
ry and its future viability. I was 
involved in the preparation 
of events including the Teddy 
Waste Awards and the Man- 
ning Conference. Most impor- 
tantly, I was able to learn about 
the political history of Canada, 
with a research project into the 
Honourable Sir Richard Cart- 
wright. 

I’m grateful to the CTF, its 
supporters and Mannkal for 
this opportunity. My experience 
was an adventure of a lifetime 
for which I extend my most sin- 
cere endless gratitude. 


William 
Lundy: 


| fines off helpi 

eration Screwed’s first Action 
Forum in Quebec City. When 

I got back to Ottawa, I went 
through Export Development 
Canada’s loan and financing 
disclosures to put the data into 
a usable format. 

I also worked on issues such 
as the impact of Quebec’s cap- 
and-trade scheme on the price 
of gasoline, MP pension calcula- 
tions, the Canadian High Arctic 
Research Station, the Automo- 
tive Innovation Fund, and the 
legal history of the income tax. 

Another important part of 
the job involved filing Access to 
Information requests relating to 
topics ranging from loans to the 
Business Development Bank of 
Canada to the number of pianos 
owned by the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs. 

I highly recommend this in- 
ternship to anyone with an in- 
terest in Canadian govern- 
ment. You'll learn an incredible 
amount and have the opportu- 
nity to work with great people 
who care deeply about the fiscal 
future of this country. 
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Henry 
Gray’... 


y intern 

CTF has been a sum- 
mer to remember. My first 
week, I compiled a list of suc- 
cessful public-private partner- 
ships (P3s) in Canada. This 
project required a good deal of 
painstaking research, so it was 
gratifying to see some of my 
work used in an op-ed by the 
CTF’s Alberta director, Paige 
MacPherson, published in the 
June issue of Business in Cal- 
gary Magazine. 

Not all of my work this sum- 
mer was done from behind a 
desk. On June 13, I flew to Cal- 
gary to join Aaron Wudrick on 
the cross-country national Debt 
Clock tour. Over the next 12 
days, I piloted the debt clock 
through Saskatchewan, Mani- 
toba and Northern Ontario and 
back to Ottawa. 

If you are looking for an in- 
ternship that will supply you 
with an in-depth understand- 
ing of public policy in Canada, 
the CTF intern program is sec- 
ond to none. Interns at the CTF 
are given serious responsibili- 
ties, which provide real oppor- 
tunities to develop many differ- 
ent talents and abilities. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Your tax dollars at work 
— buying your vote 


lection season is 
upon us, and Brit- 
ish Columbians 
should be prepared for a 
blizzard of spending an- 
nouncements and bad poli- 


election 


06 Other 


goodies have 


fore they get the same “protection” from for- 
eign buyers? 

This nebulousness makes for bad public 
policy, as it offers taxpayers, economists and 
watchdogs no way to gauge whether the tax 
has been successful. It’s like playing a hock- 


ee iiabme cy choices. al ready been ey game with no nets — how do we know if 
Bateman ‘ . : 
ae ae It kicked off in late July f we've scored? 
when the Christy Clark announced, With that vagueness comes another 
government changed its mind on a for- an d you can threat to taxpayers. Almost 30 years ago, Bill 
eign homebuyers’ tax. After years of mak- Vander Zalm brought in a property transfer 


ing the case against gouging non-Canadi- 
an investors, their poll numbers told them 
to look like they were doing something to 
control housing prices. Voila! Anew 15% 
tax on foreign buyers was imposed in the 
Lower Mainland. 

It’s unclear what, besides securing 
their re-election, the BC Liberals hope the 
tax will do. They have offered no suggestions as to 
how much revenue the tax will raise. They have made 
no comments on how much, if at all, they would like 
to see property prices fall. They have the ability, with 
the stroke of a pen, to either increase or decrease the 
tax, but have not stated what would provoke such a 
move. They also won’t say what would cause 
them to spread the tax beyond 
Greater Vancouver; how hot 
would other markets 
need to get be- 


( 


see how each 
is targeted 
at a voting 


group. @@ 


tax because “foreign investors, many spec- 
ulatively, [are] driving up home prices be- 
yond the reach of British Columbians. These 
people paid no tax and most [have] never 
paid a BC tax of any kind ... these welcome 
newcomers should also contribute to the 
needs of the province.” 

Sounds a lot like the argument for this 
foreign buyers’ tax, doesn’t it? But Vander Zalm’s 
property transfer tax, once designed to hit only the top 
5% of homes, now drives up the price of virtually eve- 
ry property in BC. “Luxury” taxes can quickly become 
“everyone” taxes. 

Other election goodies have already been an- 
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nounced, and you can see how each is targeted at a 
voting group. A couple of new schools in Surrey — 
always a swing community. Playing with $97.5 mil- 
lion in India’s Masala bond market — a way to con- 
nect with the vital Indo-Canadian constituency. A tiny 
tax credit for school supply purchases to reach out to 
parents. Opening the long-awaited Evergreen Line be- 
fore Christmas to show government’s commitment to 
suburban voters. A number of highway improvements 


throughout BC. Funding for a First Nations economic 
development strategy, along with more money for abo- 
riginal students and training. 

All those announcements happened in the first 10 
days of September. By the time the May 9, 2017, pro- 
vincial election arrives, taxpayers may not be able to 
blink without government rushing to offer us a tax 
credit for our closed eyelids — all paid for with our 
own money, of course. 


Retiring MLAs share $9 million in 
pension payouts 


continues to grow, and so does the bill for 

their pensions: nearly $9 million in poten- 
tial lifetime payouts already. Generally, taxpayers 
pay $4 for every $1 MLAs contribute to their pen- 
sion plan. 


Te list of BC MLAs not seeking re-election 


First year 


It should be noted that these numbers do not 
include the $9,000 re-training allowance MLAs 
are eligible to receive, nor the 15 months of sever- 
ance pay (up to $127,323 each - this can be less if 
“topping up” a salary lower than the MLA mini- 
mum). 


Lifetime pension Notes: 


pension 


to age 80 


Bill Bennett BC Liberal, East 16 $83,504 $1.23m Lifetime payout is slightly lower as he will 
Kootenay be 67 at retirement. Z 
Jenny Kwan NDP, Vancouver- 19 $75,820 $1.3m Left in 2015 to run for federal office - and ~ s 
Mount Pleasant start an MP pension. : aa 
Maurine NDP, Esquimalt- 12 $51,502 $756,079 Lifetime payout is slightly lower as she will 
Karagianis Royal Roads be 67 at retirement 
Norm Macdonald NDP, Columbia 12 $47,550 $822,301 
River-Revelstoke 
Robin Austin NDP, Skeena 12 $44,112 $762,852 aa 
. Terry Lake BC Liberal, 8 $42,364 $732,623 
Kamloops-North 
2% Thompson 
- Don McRae BC Liberal, Comox 8 $41,285 $713,958 
; Valley 
-. Moira Stilwell BC Liberal, 8 $35,165 $608,123 
Vancouver-Langara 
Pat Pimm BC Liberal, North 8 $33,455 $578,551 
Peace 
Kathy Corrigan NDP, Burnaby-Deer 8 $30,385 $525,461 ee 
Lake S 
Bill Routley NDP, Cowichan 8 $28,612 $383,758 Lifetime payout is slightly lower as he will ise 
ose Valley be 68 at retirement. 
Doug Horne BC Liberal, 6 $27,251 $471,262 Left in 2015 to run for federal office. 
Coquitlam-Burke 
Mountain 
Jane Shin NDP, Burnaby- 4 $0 Ineligible for pension due to not serving 
Lougheed six years. 
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Calgarians 54 
Cool towa rd 


new Mainstreet Research poll 
A showed that while many Cal- 

garians would like to see a new 
NHL arena complex in the city, 67% of 
them think the Flames’ owners should 
fund the arena themselves. 

It seems like common sense that the 
owners of an extremely successful fran- 
chise should finance their own for-prof- 
it ventures. Yet the Flames’ owners are still pitching Cal- 
gary taxpayers on paying for their new arena complex. 

The unemployment rate in Calgary is a whopping 
9.5%. Layoffs and business closures abound. A city sur- 
vey of 7,500 residents in early 2016 showed Calgarians 
overwhelmingly support lower taxes and less spending. 
It would be difficult to make a more inappropriate pro- 
posal than charging grandiose pro sports complexes to 
the taxpayer credit card. 

That wealthy pro sports team owners would hold 
out their hats begging taxpayers for money — so those 
owners can make more money — is ridiculous at the 
best of times. Calgary’s dire economic state adds anoth- 
er level of absurdity. 

The price tag of the proposed sports complex, dubbed 
“CalgaryNEXT” by the Flames’ owners, 
would encompass an NHL arena, a foot- 
ball stadium and a fieldhouse for public use. 
It’s that fieldhouse to which the owners are 
clinging to claim their proposed for-profit 
arena complex is a public good. 

Frankly, if Calgarians want a fieldhouse, 
Calgarians can fund a fieldhouse. Let’s leave 
corporate welfare for fancy projects out of it. 

Initially, the owners’ pitch involved hun- 
dreds of millions of taxpayer dollars. The 
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by Paige 


MacPherson 
Alberta Director 


OO That wealthy pro sports team owners 
would hold out their hats begging 
taxpayers for money — so 

those owners can make more 
money — is ridiculous. @@ 


anticipated price tag of the proposal is bouncing be- 
tween $1.3 billion and $1.8 billion, with the Flames’ 
owners lobbing the low ball and the city’s estimate 
coming out much higher. 

When polled, only 22% of Calgarians were sup- 
portive of that proposed funding model, which really 
seemed less like a funding model and more like a kick in 
the arse with a smile and a wink. 

It’s good news that taxpayers aren’t buying it. But 
we're still awaiting the owners’ “Plan B” proposal. 

The Community Revitalization Levy needs explain- 
ing. It was sold as a sort of “user fee” when it financed 
the facelift of Calgary’s East Village neighbourhood. The 
idea is that residents and businesses within a specified 
zone pay their property taxes exclusively to spruce up 
the area. Sounds good, right? 

Well, it does until you consider that residents and busi- 
ness owners within that zone are still consuming other 
city services paid for by municipal taxes. Fire protection, 
sewer, transit, libraries and a whole host of other city ser- 
vices are typically costs spread across the city’s tax base. 

If taxpayers within a designated zone are now paying 
their taxes (albeit temporarily) for only one purpose — to 
revitalize their neighbourhood — then who is paying for 
the rest of the city services they’re consuming? 

The answer is simple: other taxpayers within the city 
are paying. A Community Revitalization Levy actually 
shifts the tax burden disproportionately onto the backs 
of other taxpayers and residents. 

User fee? Not so much. 
It’s true that Edmonton has a new arena that tax- 


payers were duped into paying for, and the poll showed 
Calgarians had a wee bit of arena envy. 

But remember: NHL arenas in Vancouver, Montreal, 
Ottawa and Toronto were all paid for with purely private 


money. When it comes to the Flames’ owners, we think 


they can afford it. Calgarians, on the other hand, cannot 


— and it’s ridiculous to even suggest they should. Let’s 
hope Calgarians continue to agree. 


Finance minister living in la-la land 


hile the Alberta economy 
is crumbling, the prov- 
ince’s finance minister 


has been pub crawling. Literally. 
And, perhaps even worse, the gov- 
ernment seems to be living in some 
sort of la-la land wherein they be- 
lieve they are controlling spending, 


when in fact spending is increasing. 


In early September, we wrote a 
column calling out Finance Minis- 
ter Joe Ceci for displaying some seri- 
ously skewed priorities in the weeks 
leading up to one of Alberta’s worst 
fiscal updates in recent history. 

Instead of buckling down and re- 
viewing the budget to look for un- 
deniably necessary spending reduc- 
tions, Ceci was hopping from 
local brewery to brewery, pro- 
moting his massive tax hike on 
all craft brewers and accompa- 
nying corporate welfare for local 
brewers the government deems 

worthy. 

For the first time 
in almost two dec- 
ades, Alberta is in 
a net debt po- 

sition, with a 
$14.5-billion 
deficit. The 

government 
is throwing 
one billion 
tax dol- 
lars into 

a giant 


hole every year to pay interest on 
its ballooning debt. There is no seri- 
ous plan to get the province’s financ- 
es under control. Corporate profits, 
investment and employment are all 
tanking while the government in- 
creases both taxes and spending. 

Ceci wrote a response to our col- 
umn that “what the author fails to 
recognize is the thoughtful and nec- 
essary action our government has al- 
ready taken to control government 
spending.” 

That’s not accurate. Government 
spending is increasing. 

Ceci also wrote “Instead, we will 
carefully keep government spending 


below the rate of inflation plus pop- 
ulation growth,” which is also en- 
tirely false, because his government 
is not, in fact keeping spending be- 
low the rate of inflation plus popula- 
tion growth. 

While the Alberta government 
is living in la-la land, where saying 
you're reducing spending makes it so, 
and where pub crawling instead of 
budget crunching makes the econom- 
ic problems go “poof,” Alberta tax- 
payers are still struggling. This gov- 
ernment has been in power for a year 
and a half now. It’s about time they 
snapped back into reality and stopped 
making a bad situation worse. | 


In early October, the CTF launched billboards in both Edmonton and 
Calgary urging the Alberta government to scrap its needless, harmful 
carbon tax. The billboards raised awareness of what the tax will cost 
Alberta families. Both billboards were unveiled with a press conference 
and drew a great turnout from local and national media. The CTF is 

also giving out free “Scrap the Carbon Tax” bumper stickers. Order 
yours today and join our fight at ScrapTheCarbonTax.ca. 
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et is in deficit, 
but the govern- 
ment doesn’t plan 
AC CMETA to be there for long. 
i Premier Brad Wall is 
leading by example as he trimmed 
his cabinet from 18 to 17. It’s an un- 
usual move, as cabinets almost al- 
ways get bigger the longer a gov- 
ernment is in power and Wall just 
won his third election. The cabi- 
net is shrinking to set the tone for 
the province as a whole. 

“We are looking for about 5% 
in savings across government in 
order to balance the budget,” Wall 
said. “While reducing the size of 
cabinet amounts to a small sav- 
ings compared to the size of the 
overall budget, I thought it was 
important to start at the top as we 
look to reduce the costs to taxpayers 
all across government.” 

Cutting one cabinet position 
will save Saskatchewan taxpayers 
about $450,000 per year. Against 
the province’s total budget of 
$14.5 billion, that may not 
seem like much. But it’s al- 
ways important to look at it 
from the taxpayers’ point 
of view. The Saskatch- 
ewan budget includes 
estimated tax bills for 


(hee eater 
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different hypothetical taxpayers. A 
family with an income of $75,000 
pays $2,595 in provincial income tax 
— from that family’s vantage point, 
Wall’s smaller cabinet is saving 
them 173 years’ worth of taxes. 
More importantly, the premier 


6 controlling spending is a 
common-sense response to 
the reality that lower energy 
prices have left the province 
with less revenue. 


leading by example can make a dif- 
ference throughout government. 
“We are commencing a govern- 
ment-wide process of transforma- 
tional change,” said Finance Min- 
ister Kevin Doherty in his June 
budget address. “It will require 
all of government's partners, 
including our public-sector 
employees and unions 
» and our third-party 
stakeholders, to 
work together 
as changes 


are made to meet the needs of 
Saskatchewan people.” 

Those are strong words, but 
the government put numbers 
behind them. The Saskatche- 
wan government is planning 
to spend $14.458 billion this year. 
Next year, it’s planning to spend 
$14.458 billion, promising to hold 
the line on spending even before ac- 
counting for inflation. Controlling 
spending is a common-sense re- 
sponse to the reality that lower en- 

ergy prices have left the province 

with less revenue. 
Despite this reality, there are 

a million pockets of resistance. 

Union leaders lament the spec- 

tre of layoffs. Health regions and 

school boards are wary of the 
possibility of amalgamations to 
reduce administrative overlap. 

There are no doubt deputy minis- 

ters throughout the government 

rhetorically asking how they can 
possibly shrink their departments. 
Wall has a concrete answer: “just 
do what I did.” 

A smaller cabinet is a 
small step toward shrinking 
the size of government. 


Tm sa big ae ae eine something 


and getting something done. Saskatchewan Pre- 

mier Brad Wall knows the difference. Prime Min- 
ister Justin Trudeau’s senior advisor, Gerald Butts, 
seems foggy on the distinction. 

“Failing to reduce emissions [is] doing what the pre- 
mier suggests,” wrote Butts in a Tweet. 

The federal government is determined to do some- 
thing about carbon emissions. At first the federal gov- 
ernment promised to work collaboratively with the 
provinces. Now Ottawa has announced it will impose a 
carbon tax whether the provinces like it or not. 

“It’s mandatory that everyone will have to have a 
price on carbon,” said federal Environment Minister 
Catherine McKenna. “That means that we would have a 
system that would be imposed, yes.” 

A carbon tax will cost Canadians a lot of money. Brit- 
ish Columbia’s carbon tax raises the price of gasoline by 
6.7 cents per litre. But it doesn’t actually reduce emis- 
sions. 

“Since 2010, BC’s GHG emissions have 
increased every year,” said Marc Lee, an 
economist at the Canadian Centre for Pol- 
icy Alternatives. “As of 2013 they are up 
4.3% above 2010 levels.” 

British Columbians are paying more 
for fuel and virtually everything else, yet 
emissions are actually increasing. In re- 
ality, Butts is the one advocating a poli- 
cy that fails to reduce emissions while im- 
posing real costs on Canadian families. 

Wall isn’t taking lightly Ottawa’s threat 
to impose a carbon tax. 

“Tf it’s some sort of a universal price 
that will manifest itself as a tax, and be 
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Columbia's carbon 
tax raises the 
price of gasoline 
by 6.7 cents per 
litre. But it doesn’t 
actually reduce 
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disproportionately impacting the energy sector which is 
already reeling, then we have a big problem in Saskatch- 
ewan with that kind of unilateral action,” Wall said. 

He cites the reality that Canada only produces 1.6% 
of global carbon emissions. Even if carbon taxes were 
high enough to stop all Canadians from driving their 
cars or heating their homes and reduced emissions to 
zero, it would be a drop in the global bucket that would 
be quickly replaced as developing economies such as 
China continue to build power plants. 

Further, Wall has tried to work with the federal gov- 
ernment to find a plan that will actually benefit the en- 
vironment without crippling the economy. Last time 
the prime minister met with the premiers, a committee 
was formed to make recommendations. Wall joined that 
committee. Now Ottawa says it’s going to impose a car- 
bon tax before the premiers even have an opportunity to 
meet again. 

“If the feds have already made up their mind then 
I don’t know why we’re all wasting 
our time having a committee,” Wall 
said. 

While Alberta prepares to imple- 
ment its carbon tax and Ontario plans 
to collect billions through a cap-and- 
trade system, Wall has vowed to fight 
a carbon tax if necessary. 

“We would constitutionally chal- 
lenge any attempt by a federal gov- 
ernment to impose a tax,” he said. 

If Ottawa wants to make Saskatch- 
ewanians pay dearly for a symbol- 
ic policy that fails to protect the envi- 
ronment, it’s obviously going to get a 
tough fight. is 
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MANITOBA 
Finally, freedom for the fishery 
Gli ee Sel 


he Canadi- 
an Taxpayers 
Federation is- 
sues a release with 

a bold demand on 
March 26, 2012. 


“Fishermen 
should not be forced 
to sell their catch 
to a government marketing board 
that regularly expenses $100-per- 
person dinners,” said then-CTF 
prairie director Colin Craig. “It’s 
time for the federal government to 
let fishermen decide if they want 
to sell their fish on their own or to 
the marketing board.” 


by Todd 
MacKay 


Prairie Director 


That's right: the govern- 
ment was forcing people who 
worked in Manitoba’s com- 
mercial fishery to sell their 
catch to a Crown corporation. 
And while the people on the 
water worked hard, the gov- 
ernment employees at the 
Freshwater Fish Mar- ma 
keting Corporation 


~te wl ~s 


(FFMC) were racking up question- 


able expenses. 


of fish rot between 2006 and 2009 
rather than getting it to market. 


Lest anyone think After years of 
the fishers were happy >> fighting for freedom, 
with the situation, the 6S le] inti Manitoba’s commer- 
release went on. It's infu rat ng cial fishery and the 


“Ts infuriating that that we're forced 
to sell our catch 

to a government 
marketing board 


we're forced to sell our 
catch to a government 
marketing board that 
expenses golf mem- 
berships, car wash- 


CTF won an impor- 
tant victory. 

On Aug. 16, 
2016, the Manito- 
ba government is- 
sued a release an- 


es and Air Canada Ex- nouncing that peo- 

ecutive lounge mem- that expe n Be S go if ple in the province's 

Gaseresson who CINDETSI IS sala enon age te 
works in Manitoba’s Caf washes a nd freedom to choose 


commercial fishery. 
“Those expensive 
bills reduce the 
amount fisher- 
men receive for 
their catch from 
the marketing 
board.” 


Exces- 
sive expenses weren't 


the only problem at the 
2 FFMC. The CTF also 


dug up documents 
that showed the 
Crown corpo- 


Air Canada 
Executive lounge 
memberships. @@ 


-Amanda Stevenson 


ration let more 
than 100,000 kg 


where to sell their 
fish. Again, the reac- 
tion was clear. 


“Manitoba fishers 
will benefit greatly 
from the province’s 
move to create mar- 
ket flexibility in our 
commercial fishery,” 
said Barry Matkowski, a Gimli-ar- 
ea fisher. “As fishers in Manitoba, 
we have a great product to market 
and work hard to make it availa- 
ble to consumers in Canada and 
around the world.” 


Port of Churchill Credit: Ansgar/Wikipedia 


he easiest word for a gov- 
ernment to say is “yes.” 
When people ask for money, 
a government need only say yes 
and sit back and bask in the glow 
of congratulatory press releases. 
But “yes” is a very expensive word 


for taxpayers. 


Manitoba’s new Progressive 
Conservative government is stand- 
ing up for taxpayers and resisting 
the temptation to say yes in some 
very difficult circumstances. 


The Churchill port on Hudson 
Bay is shutting down. The grain- 
handling facility employed about 
90 of the 750 residents of Churchill. 

The Tolko paper plant in The 
Pas is also facing a shutdown. It 
employs 332 people out of the 
5,500 in that community. 

These are tough situations and 
families are struggling. People full 
of good intentions are asking the 
government to fix the problem 
with money. The easiest thing for 
the government to do is say yes. 

But Manitoba Premier Brian 
Pallister isn’t doing that. 

“We are not, as a government, 
interested in the business of subsi- 
dizing large corporations by using 
money taken from small business- 
es and individuals,” Pallister said 


regarding the Churchill situation. 


“It’s a company that’s been los- 
ing money,” said the premier re- 
garding the closure of the paper 
plant in The Pas. “Sadly, this is the 
result.” 


It’s no doubt difficult for Pal- 
lister to say no, but there are some 
fundamental realities at play. 


Canadian grain exporters sim- 
ply don’t use the Churchill port. 
More grain is shipped out of Van- 
couver in an average week than 
Churchill moves in a year. In the 
past, shippers used Churchill be- 
cause of government subsidies that 
totalled about $6 million just last 
year. That’s about $65,000 per job 
annually and it still wasn’t enough 
to make the business viable in the 
long term. 

Now the subsidies are gone. 
Churchill didn’t have a single 
shipping contract this year. The 
simple reality is that no amount of 
taxpayer-funded subsidy would 
fix Churchill’s problems. 


The paper plant in The Pas is 
struggling with both revenues 
and expenses. Prices for the pa- 
per it produces are low. The fuel it 
uses to fire its boilers is significant- 
ly more expensive than the natu- 
ral gas boilers in other plants, but 


it would cost $180 million topipes™ 
natural gas into The Pas. 


The Manitoba government can’t 
change the price of paper. Provid- 
ing a natural gas pipeline would 
cost about half a million dollars for 
every employee in the plant. There 
is no reasonable way for taxpayers 
to solve this problem. 


There’s another important real- 
ity: the government doesn’t have 
any money. The province is run- 
ning a deficit of $911 million. The 
interest on the debt is $874 million 
this year, more than $680 per Man- 
itoban. Credit rating agencies have 
downgraded Manitoba, which in- 
creases the risk of higher inter- 
est costs. The provincial govern- 
ment simply does not have cash to 
throw at problems. 


These realities do not mean it’s 
easy for Pallister to say no. Even if 
a bailout plan or a subsidy scheme 
is doomed to fail and the prov- 
ince’s financial health is precari- 
ous, saying yes is still the easiest 
thing to do. In fact, a significant 
portion of Manitoba’s $22 billion 
in debt is no doubt due to previous 
governments that took the easy 
way out in situations like this. Pal- 
lister is doing the harder, but bet- 
ter, thing by saying no. 
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ONTARIO 


Hydro hysteria finally 
ELECTRIFIES the premier 


ydro rates in Ontario 

are out of control and 

Kathleen Wynne is fi- 
nally feeling the heat. 

It took a long time be- 
fore the premier noticed what 
thousands of Ontario fami- 
lies have been saying for years: 
Hydro prices are rising at an 
unsustainable rate, and citizens are being 
forced to choose between paying for electricity 
and paying for groceries or their mortgage. 

But true to type, what caught the premier’s 
notice wasn’t actually listening to these fam- 
ilies. It was her government losing a byelec- 
tion in the Liberal stronghold of Scarborough- 
Rouge River. Before that loss, the finance min- 
ister had claimed his hydro bills were going 
down, and the energy minister explicitly said 
hydro rates are not a crisis. 

Unfortunately for Ontario, the fact that the 
premier has noticed that hydro rates are out 
control doesn’t mean she will admit that her 
government caused the problem, nor that she 
will do anything about it. 

The premier instead announced that elec- 
tricity consumers would get an 8% rebate off 
their bills, paid for with their own taxes. Shuf- 
fling money from one pocket into another 
doesn’t leave consumers any better off. And 
when electricity bills grow more than 8% an- 
nually, by next year 


by Christine 
Van Geyn 


Ontario Director 


your bill will still be 
higher. 

Ontario used to 
have a similar rebate 
program that cut 10% 
off consumers’ bills; it 


ayer 


@O The root cause is the 
government's obsession with buying 7 
more and more unnecessary wind 
and solar electricity generation at _ 
above-market rates. @@ 


was cancelled only a few months ago. 
The old program didn’t stop bills from 
climbing, and this one won’t either. 

At the end of the day, the rebate won't 
stop you from paying more. 

The Canadian Taxpayers Federa- 
tion immediately slammed the gov- 
ernment’s cynical ploy to buy consum- 
ers off with their own money, because 
it fails to address underlying problems 
in the electricity sector. The root cause 
is the Green Energy Act and the gov- 
ernment’s obsession with buying more 
and more unnecessary wind and so- 
lar electricity generation at above-mar- 
ket rates. 

When the government announced 
the rebate, it recommitted to purchas- 
ing more electrical generation through 
something called the 2017 Large Renew- 
able Procurement. Our Ontario director 
conducted interviews across Ontario call- 
ing on the premier to cancel the procure- 
ment. 

In a shocking display of common 
sense, Wynne did an about-face and sus- 
pended the procurement. Clearly the 
pressure is growing. 

While the suspension will not cause 
electricity rates to drop, it will do a bit to 
slow the rapid growth in rates. If the pre- 
mier is looking to follow even more 
of CTF’s advice, we next ask her 
to fully cancel the procurement, 
and to get the province out of 
any expensive and unnecessary 
contracts for renewable that 
have lapsed or are in default. 
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Hey politicians — 


Leave our energy bills alone 


eddling politicians in Ontario have created a crisis in elec- 
Mec bills, and they’re doing it all over again with our 

home heating and gasoline bills. Premier Kathleen Wynne’s 
plan for a cap-and-trade carbon tax will cost hard-working families 
hundreds of dollars a year in money we can’t afford. 

At the CTE, we are saying enough is enough. Politicians need to 
leave our energy bills alone. That’s why we’ve launched a new cam- 
paign at calling on all politicians to 

stop plans to bring a carbon tax to Ontario. 
When Wynne’s proposed new tax on home heating and gaso- 
ae line comes into effect in January 2017, it will make life in an expen- 
= - : sive province even more expensive. Even worse, it will drive busi- 
ness out of Ontario while having absolutely no discernible impact 
on the climate. 

This is a new tax on keeping your family warm in the winter 
and a tax on your daily commute to work. It is a tax on anything 
you want to buy that has to be shipped from somewhere else, 

and the cap-and-trade scheme will see millions of tax dollars 
sent to California instead of being spent here in Ontario. 
At our website you will be able to: 


@ sign our petition; 

@ view videos about how the new tax will impact you; 

@ share graphics; 

@ contact your own MPP; 

@ and order FREE bumper stickers. 

We are also launching a billboard campaign targeting 
carbon-taxing politicians across Ontario. 

Politicians need to get the message that a new tax on our 
everyday necessities will hurt families and our economy. 
We all work hard to live within our means, while governments spend beyond theirs and 
turn to the taxpayer to make up the difference. 

Worse yet, the premier has already committed to spending all the new money she plans 

on raising from her new tax — and then some. She has announced $8 billion in spending on 
things such as more subsidies for luxury electric cars, and has hinted at plans to phase out nat- 
ural gas in homes, which could cost homeowners tens of thousands of dollars. 

Our videos about out-of-control energy bills already have been viewed millions of 

times and the new campaign at 
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ae has the 
6% Pol itic l ansn eed to get the potential to reach millions more. When 
we raise our voices together, politicians 
message that anew tax on Our of every stripe are forced to listen. We’ve 
everyday necessities will hurt cc enacien ee anita ac 
fa aa l | as a nd our econo my. 69 site, order a bumper sticker, and tell pol- 


iticians to leave our energy bills alone. 
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he CTF made 

several ac- 

cess to infor- 
mation requests to 
the Québec govern- 
ment to find out how 
by Carl civil servants are us- 
Pace ing their sick days. 
The government sent 
us a pile of documents, which we 
processed and analyzed. They show 
that government workers who are 
subject to the Public Service Act 
took 491,255 sick days in 2015. That 
means that, on average, nearly two 
thousand (1,923) employees are “off 
sick” every business day through- 
out Québec’s public service. 

We noticed an interesting trend. 

For some reason, it seems our Civ- 
il servants are more likely to feel ill 
on Mondays and Fridays than Tues- 
day through Thursday. Could it be 
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6 We noticed an interesting 
trend. For some reason, 

it seems our civil servants 

are more likely to feel ill on 
Mondays and Fridays than 
Tuesday through Thursday. @@ 


the “long weekend flu?” Accord- 
ing to government data, sick days 
are 18% more likely to be taken on 
Mondays or Fridays. 

Ironically, it is the Department of 
Labour that chalks up the most sick 
' days; its employees apparently fell 
We5000 aor oe ill a total of 62,830 days in 2015. We 

looked at the ministries and organi- 
zations with the most sick days per 
employee. We found that the Com- 
90,000 87954 mission de la fonction publique 
came out ahead, with an average of 
14 sick days per employee in 2015. 
What does this commission do? It 
is tasked with “providing citizens 
with better access to the Québec 
public service and ensuring that hu- 
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Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
Number of sick days by day of the week in 2015 


Source: Documents obtained under the Access to Information Act 
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man resources decisions are made fairly.” 
When the CTF released its findings, unions replied 
that it is perfectly normal for employees to use all of 
their sick days, because that’s one of the advantages of 
belonging to a union. In other words, they think it is 
perfectly acceptable to take a sick day even when you’ re 
not sick. If taxpayers in the private sector had the same 
attitude, they would soon find themselves out of work. 
Taxpayers have every right to expect their govern- 
ment employees to act responsibly. We have publicly de- 


PQ still banging on about independence 


drew plenty of media coverage, but the public 

paid little attention to the party that has domi- 
nated our political landscape for a generation. Vincent 
Marissal, a well-known political commentator, observed 
on social media that voters (at least those who read La 
Presse) showed little interest in the matter. 

This should worry the PQ. It’s yet another symp- 
tom of an issue that has plagued them for some 
time: the growing indifference of Québécois to- 
wards sovereignty, which is the party’s raison 
d’étre. Listening to the leadership candidates, 
Québec taxpayers must have wondered how 
they could be so disconnected from reality. Even 
Jean-Francois Lisée, elected leader Oct. 7, admit- 
ted that had Alexandre Cloutier, who was lead- 
ing the polls until the very end, become leader, 
his sovereignty plan would be “traumatic” for 
the PQ and difficult to recover from before the 
2018 elections. 

Certainly, the independence movement is le- 
gitimate and it is not the Canadian Taxpayers 
Federation’s (CTF) place to take sides. However, 
we are disappointed that candidates paid so lit- 
tle attention to more pressing issues for taxpay- 
ers, despite Lisée’s commendable efforts. 

It was clear that the other candidates were 
out of touch with the ambitions of most Québé- 
cois. While the question of independence is no 
longer most people’s primary concern, it still 
shapes our political culture. The threat of a PQ 
government holding a referendum is so toxic that it 
practically ensures the re-election of the Liberal govern- 
ment. The Liberals continue to increase the burden on 
taxpayers whose marginal tax rate is above 53%, they 
have repeatedly shown a lack of ethics and they contin- 
ue to protect decades-old models that no longer work 
(e.g. taxis rather than Uber). 

It is Québec taxpayers who continue to pay the price 
for bad government. The results are clear: crumbling in- 


Te recent Parti Québécois (PQ) leadership race 


New PQ leader Jean-Francois Lisée 


manded that the government exert stronger control over 
how its employees use their sick days. It’s something 
the government should keep in mind during negotia- 
tions for the next collective agreement. 

Our findings echoed across several major media out- 
lets and were even the subject of newspaper cartoons. 
One well-known commentator, Mario Dumont, noted 
the new-found relevance of the CTF in Québec and pub- 
licly commended our work on TVA, the network with 
the most listeners in the province. 


frastructure despite the highest taxation rates in North 
America, a bureaucracy that increases dependency on 
the state, a huge debt that will be passed down to our 
children, and an economic environment that discourag- 
es entrepreneurship and the creation of wealth. 
However, no one could look to the PQ leadership 
race to hear about such crucial issues as the failed “Que- 
bec model.” Pierre-Karl Péladeau’s successors were pre- 


Credit: Wikipedia/Louperivois 


occupied with debating such theoretical questions as 
the mechanics of a referendum. If the PQ want to attract 
voters, they should discuss their visions for the econo- 
my. They should discuss their plans to reduce the bur- 
den on taxpayers. They should discuss how to reduce 
wait times in the health care system. And they should 
discuss their ideas for making Québec financially and 
economically self-sufficient, rather than relying on 
handouts from the rest of Canada. 
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ATLANTIC 


hen the federal Liberals 
brought down the carbon tax 
hammer during a meeting 

of environment ministers in Montreal, 
the Liberal premiers of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick came out on opposite 
ends of the issue. 

New Brunswick said it wasn’t sur- 
prised by the announcement and agreed with it. 

In the past five years, the New Brunswick provincial 
government has raised income taxes, sales taxes, busi- 
ness taxes, property taxes, taxes to buy a home, even 
fees like driver’s licences, marriage and death certifi- 
cates, and gas taxes were increased twice. 

Looking at income taxes alone, a single-income fami- 
ly making $80,000 a year pays about $1,000 more in tax- 
es than the national average. Compared to Saskatche- 
wan, New Brunswickers pay about $3,000 more in in- 
come tax at the $80,000 mark. On top of that, at the cash 
register New Brunswickers are hit with the highest 
sales taxes in Canada at 15%. 

Working taxpayers in the province will collective- 
ly pay about half a billion dollars more in income, sales 
and gasoline taxes than they did just five years ago. 
These are the taxes that most directly affect working 
taxpayers. 

This doesn’t even consider the increase in business 
taxes that eventually roll down to the 
customer in the form of higher prices. 

At the same time as taxes have been 
going up, the economy has been slug- 
gish and lagging behind. 

Given this context, it’s hard to see 
any wisdom in New Brunswick’s po- 
sition on the latest tax grab — the car- 
bon tax. 

Nova Scotia Premier Stephen Mc- 
Neil took a different tack — he vowed 
never to bring in a carbon tax. 

Nova Scotia has the second-high- 
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Nova Scotia 
Premier Stephen 
McNeil took a 
different tack — 
he vowed never 
to bringina 
carbon tax. 


est income tax rates, the same 15% sales tax and one of 
the highest power rates in all of Canada. Accordingly, 
it might have the strongest case of any province 

against a carbon tax. 

The previous NDP and PC governments tried to ~ 
end Nova Scotia’s dependency on coal, which a 
vides most of the province’s electricity and emits large 
amounts of CO2, instead setting a target that 40% of all 
power be from renewable sources. This was lauded as 
one of the most ambitious renewable energy plans in 
the country. 

The plan worked to reduce emissions. Nova Sco- 
tia by 2015 saw a reduction of 58% from the 2005 lev- 
els. Prime Minister Justin Trudeau’s new goal is a 30% 
national reduction. Nova Scotia is set to lower its emis- 
sions even further once an $800-million project, fund- 
ed by NS Power’s Emera subsidiary, brings power from 
Labrador’s Muskrat Falls hydroelectric project. 

Those reductions have had a significant impact on 
the province’s economy, as Nova Scotia has among the 
highest power rates in Canada. One large employer, 
Bowater Mersey Paper Company, applied to the prov- 
ince’s regulatory board for a break on power rates that 
were crippling their business. Its mill still closed in 
2012, affecting 2,000 people. 

Small businesses and individuals also complained 
that they could not make ends meet as they dealt with 
rising power rates. In the last provincial 
election of 2013, it was the major issue of 
the campaign. 

Notwithstanding Nova Scotians’ al- 
ready significant tax burden, Trudeau 
now wants to levy yet another tax. 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have 
taken opposing positions on the carbon 
tax. The question now remains: Will the 
federal government force both to toe the 
Liberal party line and accept a carbon tax 
that will make the provinces even less ap- 
pealing and competitive? 


NB Liquor Corp. threatens to sue 
information commissioner 


2016 CTF Teddy award nominee is back in 
Ae news after New Brunswick’s information 
ommissioner issued a damning report on the 
handling of an information request made to the NB 


Liquor Corporation. 
NB Liquor decided to cash in on the popular- 


the information commissioner for acting in bad faith. 

Freedom of information is a critical tool for tax- 
payers to find out how and why the government 
makes its decisions. Threatening court action puts an 
unnecessary chill on the process. 


ity of craft beer by installing beer taps in three 
of its 44 stores in the fall of 2014. The plan was 
to get customers to buy a $10 reusable 1.89-litre 
growler to fill with beer. 

NB Liquor spent $124,210 on 40,000 growl- 
ers, anticipating high volume sales at the three 
stores. The stores could only fill growlers from 4 
to 8:30 p.m. on Thursday and Friday and noon 
to 8:30 p.m. on Saturday. 

The problem was that NB Liquor 
couldn’t sell the growlers. From September 
2014 to August 2015 they sold just 4,686 
of the 40,000 growlers. 

The CBC filed a right to information 
request over a year ago, asking whom 
the agency selected to continue its 
growler program. NB Liq- 
uor refused, citing a vi- 
olation of third-par- 
ty interests. That deci- 
sion was appealed to 
the information com- 
missioner, who in 
turn said NB Liquor 
refused to provide 
the records for her 
review. 

NB Liquor has 
responded by 
threatening to sue 


NS union complains 


ith a contract dispute looming, Nova Sco- 


government staff work too hard 
tia’s biggest public-sector union is appealing 


| ¥ for support. The government employees’ un- 


ion president, Jason MacLean, told CBC his members “... 
want to see their working conditions im- 
proved and the workload reduced.” 
This seems unlikely to garner much 
» sympathy. Their last contract gave gov- 
ernment workers an almost 8% wage in- 
crease over three years, while the pro- 
vincial economy was only growing 1% a 
year. 

That increased expenditure doesn’t 
include hundreds of millions of dollars 
seized from taxpayers and dumped into 
workers’ pension plans to keep them 

solvent. 

The government is offering a two- 

year wage freeze, followed by a 
1% increase in year 3 and 1.5% in 
year 4. 

If the union doesn’t accept 
that, the government has 
committed to forcing a 
contract through by law. 
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Get your gear: 
CTF store gets a reboot 


ooking for a new way to oppose your most hated government tax hike? 

Or how about to support your favorite CTF policy solution? Wheth- 
er you want to “Stop the Carbon Tax” or just show your love for the CTF, 
now you can join the fight by grabbing the latest CTF gear 

from our new online store. 

Complete with everything from hats to T-shirts 
to mugs and even bumper stickers, the store 
gives CTF supporters plenty to choose from. In 
addition to the wide array of available items, you 

can also take our existing designs for each item 
and add your own customization — a unique person- 
al touch. 

And how about showing support for our youth campaign? Generation 
Screwed has a host of items available — many of which were designed by 
our very own student volunteers. 

So whether you're looking to raise awareness yourself, equip friends 
and family to do so alongside you, or simply want an awesome new hat, 
visit the CTF’s online store today and join us as we fight for a Canada with 
lower taxes, less waste and more accountable government. 

To check out the CTF’s online store visit taxpayer.com/store. 
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Students have their say 


ot content with sitting on the sidelines of the public policy debate in 

Canada, Generation Screwed students have taken to editorializing 
their views, addressing such topics as out-of-control government spend- 
ing, the regulation of the taxi industry and, of course, the massive gov- 
ernment debt. 

These editorial pieces have found a new home on the Genera- 
tion Screwed website courtesy of the new “GS Forum.” Here Genera- 
tion Screwed co-ordinators and club executives from across the coun- 
try can share their views on a variety of issues afflicting their genera- 
tion, and propose their own unique solutions to the problems at hand. 
Not only does the new Forum provide a platform on which young Gen- 
eration Screwed activists can express themselves, but it also allows for 
the free exchange of ideas between some of the brightest young minds 
in the country. 

To check out the GS Forum and read what the next generation has 
on its mind, visit the Generation Screwed website 
(GenerationScrewed.ca) and navigate to the GS Forum. 


Generation Screwed Hat 
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Follow the CTF on Instagram 


he CTF is very active on Instagram, the 

popular photo-sharing, video-sharing 
and social networking application available 
across mobile devices. 

With more than 1,500 followers, the 
CTF shares memes, photos and videos 
from our communication directors and CTF 
supporters from across the country, holding 
politicians’ feet to the fire over yet another growing advocacy me- 
dium. 

The app is available on the Apple App Store and Google Play 
for iOS and Android devices. 

Download the app and follow the CTF 
(@canadiantaxpayersfederation) today. 


Supporter comment on an issue: 


éé 
“Our children and grand children 
don't stand a chance of a secure 
future if we keep running up the 
taxes and government debt at the 
pace we are!!!” 


David Toronchuk | Donated $200.00 


Staff tweet of an issue: 


Paige T. MacPherson © paigemacy 


Tell the Alberta gov to SCRAP THE 


CARBON TAX! Order your FREE bumper 
sticker: scrapthecarbontax.ca #ableg 
#abpoli 


By the Number 


5,034,378 


Total number of students enrolled in public elementary 


and secondary schools in Canada 


392,430 


Number of students enrolled in French immersion 
programs 


35% 


Proportion of private school students who had 


graduated from a university program by age 23. 


21% 


Proportion of public school students who had 


graduated from a university program by age 23. 


2,048,019 


Total number of students enrolled in Canadian 
universities and colleges 


$6,373 


Average amount paid in tuition fees by Canadian full- 


time undergraduate students 


451,140 


Total number of registrations in apprenticeship training 
programs across Canada 


732,800 


Total number of teachers and professors in Canada 
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Leave a legacy that reflects your 
lifelong convictions , 


Arrange a legacy gift to the 
Canadian Taxpayers Federation 


